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WELCOME 


It’s that time of year when millions of people around Britain 

are Set to embark on their summer holidays. And whether 

its a week in Margate or a fortnight in the Maldives, a large 
proportion of modern holidaymakers will be enjoying their time by 
the sea without having to worry about lost earnings. But that hasn't 
always been the case. As Kathryn Ferry reveals in her article this 
month, it was only in1938 that the idea of holidays with pay was 
enshrined into law, kicking off a leisure revolution. Head to page 62 
to discover how this battle for the beaches was won. 

Twenty years earlier,a very different kind of battle was being fought 
in France. The clash at Amiens in August1918 was abrief but decisive 
victory for the Allies that heralded the beginning of the end for the 
German army. It was a high point of the war for Britain but one that 
barely registers today, while the Somme and Passchendaele dominate 
our thinking, On page 42, Nick Lloyd explains how Amiens was won, 
and considers why we prefer tales of tragedy over triumph. 
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Our cover feature this month is ostensibly another tale of war, but Sco 
Jonathan Healey’s piece actually has a much broader focus, taking in World Histories | World Histories 
social, cultural and religious history to try to understand You can now subscribe to | [tirrmprwess 
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how king and parliament fell into conflictin the 1640s. 
Was it Charles I's own incompetence that ultimately lost 
him his head, or were wider forces at play that made the 
Civil War almost inevitable? Turn to page 22 for 
Jonathan’s view and please do write to the 

magazine to let us know if you agree. 
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David Edgerton offers a radical 
new take on 2Oth-century Britain 


Amiens: the Allies’ great, and 
overlooked, victory of 1918 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in August in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


2 August 216 BC 


Hannibal smashes the 
Romans at Cannae 


Carthaginian troops inflict a devastating defeat 
on their Mediterranean rivals 


| n the heat of a southern Italian 
summer in 216 BC, the greatest 
armies in the Mediterranean world faced 
each other across the battlefield. Having 
completed a stunning march across the 
Alps, the Carthaginian general, 
Hannibal, had already defeated the 
Romans twice. Now, on the field of 
Cannae, he was going for the hat-trick. 

At first, the larger Roman army 
seemed to be carrying the day, driving 
back the Carthaginian centre. But they 
had failed to notice that as Hannibal’s 
infantry fell back, his flanks were 
swinging round to encircle the oncoming 
attackers. Only when it was too late did 
the Romans realise that they had fought 
their way into a trap. 

“Thousands of Roman soldiers lay 
there, infantry and cavalry scattered 


everywhere, united in a death which the 
blind chances of battle or flight had 
brought upon them,” lamented the 
Roman historian Livy. “A few, whose 
wounds had been staunched by the 
morning frosts, even rose from among 
the heaps of dead all covered in blood 
— only to be slaughtered there and then 
by their enemies.” 

For the Romans, Cannae was an utter 
catastrophe. “Never when the city was 
in safety,” wrote Livy, “was there so great 
a panic and confusion within the walls 
of Rome.” But their commanders never 
forgot the lessons of Hannibal’s cunning. 
It was, wrote the American officer and 
military historian Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, a “consummate piece of art, 
having no superior [and] few equal 
examples in the history of war”. 


Carthaginian troops plunder the Roman dead after Cannae. The battle marked 
the third humiliating defeat that Hannibal inflicted on the Romans 


25 August 1944 


The Nazis 
are driven out 
of Paris 


Allied forces liberate the 
French capital after four years 
of German occupation 


B. the middle of August 1944, the 
Allied armies were at the gates of 
Paris. On the 19th, as German tanks 
roared down the Champs-Elysées, the 
first clashes broke out between the 
occupying forces and French Resistance 
fighters. Five days later, a company of 
nominally French — but actually mostly 
Spanish — troops broke through into the 
city centre, exchanging fire with the 
German defenders. The last battle for 
Paris was at hand, and Hitler’s instruc- 
tions were clear. If the enemy attacked, 
the French capital must be destroyed. 

It “must not fall into the enemy’s hand 
except lying in complete debris”. 

But, despite the dictator’s orders, Paris 
was not destroyed. Later, the German 
governor, Dietrich von Choltitz, wrote 
that he had deliberately disobeyed 
Hitler’s orders because he knew the 
fiihrer was insane, though it is more 
likely he was persuaded by the municipal 
council chairman Pierre Taittinger, 

(of champagne fame). In any case, by 
about 3.30pm on the 25th, von Choltitz 
had made up his mind. The Germans 
surrendered: the city was liberated. 

Later that day, in a victory address 
from the Hétel de Ville, France’s 
provisional leader Charles de Gaulle 
told his audience that Paris had been 
“liberated by itself, liberated by its people 
with the help of the French armies, with 
the support and the help of all France”. 
It was a good line, but it was not quite 
true. After all, millions of French men 
and women had cooperated with the 
occupiers. And Paris had not really been 
liberated by the French, but by the 
Americans — and most embarrassingly 
of all, the British. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and 
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American Gls enjoy a beer outside a Parisian cafe on the Champs-Elysées following the Allied liberation of Paris. Despite Hitler’s commands 
to destroy the city, German forces surrendered on 25 August 1944, and a brutal four-year occupation was finally lifted 
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Anniversaries 


c20 August AD 14 

The day after Augustus’s 
death, his exiled grandson 
Agrippa Postumus (right) is 
murdered on the orders of 


a . : N 
the new emperor, Tiberius. y 
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17 August 15 

After along siege, the 
Dutch city of Antwerp falls 
to the Spanish, triggering a 
mass exodus of as many as 
60,000 of its citizens. 


25 August 182: 

In the rebellious Brazilian 
province of Cisplatina, an 
elected assembly votes for the 
secession of what becomes the 
independent nation of Uruguay. } 


Michael Collins (centre) pictured at a pro-treaty meeting held in Dublin, March 1922. The Anglo-Irish treaty Collins had secured in 1921 
angered many people and he was killed in an ambush by anti-treaty forces shortly afterwards 


men opened fire. His friend Emmet 
Dalton shouted to keep driving, but 
Collins yelled: “No, stop and we’ll fight 
“em,” and began firing back. What 
followed was a few confused moments 
of shouting and shooting. Then the 
firing stopped and Dalton heard a cry: 
“Emmet, I am hit.” 

In Dalton’s words, they “rushed to the 
spot, fear clutching our hearts”. In the 
lane was their “beloved chief... a gaping 
wound at the base of his skull. We 
immediately saw that he was almost 
beyond human aid; he did not speak.” 

A few moments later, Collins was dead. 
“How can I describe the feelings that 
were then mine, kneeling in the mud of 
a country road,” wrote Dalton, “with the 


22 Augusti9 


The ‘idol of Ireland’ 
is assassinated 


Republican leader Michael Collins is killed 
in a shoot-out with antti-treaty forces 


arly on Tuesday 22 August 1922, 

Michael Collins left Cork’s Imperial 
Hotel to visit his troops in rural West 
Cork. The Irish Civil War was just two 
months old, but Collins’s Free State army 
manifestly had the upper hand. Some 
speculated that he was hoping to strike a 
deal with his adversaries in the IRA, who 


partial independence from Britain. Given 

that West Cork was an IRA heartland, 

many thought Collins was inviting a 

sniper’s bullet. But he was more 

optimistic. “Don’t suppose,” he said, 

“T will be ambushed in my own county.” 
Some time before 8pm, Collins’s 


opposed the treaty that had secured only 


convoy was on its way back through the 
hamlet of Béal na Blath when anti-Treaty 


still bleeding head of the idol of Ireland 
resting in my arms.” 
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3 August 1492 


Columbus 
sets sailona 
world-changing 
voyage 


The explorer plans to reach 
Asia, but surprises are in store 


arly in the morning on 3 August 

1492, Christopher Columbus set 
off from the Andalusian port of Palos 
de la Frontera on the most famous 
expedition in history. 

For years the Genoese navigator had 
been trying to interest the monarchs of 
Europe in his pet project of a voyage 
across the Atlantic to reach the spice-rich 
lands of east Asia. At first the Portuguese 


Columbus’s fleet of ships - the Pinta, Nifa and Santa Maria - on his fateful voyage of 1492, 


royals seemed interested but they were as depicted in a 19th-century illustration 


BRIDGEMAN 


seeking their own new trade route 
around Africa. So Columbus turned 
instead to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, who had just completed the 
conquest of the Iberian peninsula by 
crushing the last Muslim redoubt at 
Granada. By April, they had struck a 
deal. If Columbus succeeded, he would 
get the title of admiral of the oceans and 


Ferdinand and Isabella, they would 
receive the wealth and bounty of Asia. 
By the start of August, Columbus’s 
fleet was assembled, with his chief ship, 
the Santa Maria, to be accompanied by 
the Nifia and the Pinta. As he reported to 
his patrons, he departed “well supplied 
with provisions and with many sailors, 


taking the route to the islands of Canaria, 
belonging to your Highnesses, which are 
in the said Ocean Sea, that I might 
thence take my departure for navigating 
until I should arrive at the Indies.” 

Some 36 days later, Columbus stepped 
onto the sands of the Bahamas, to be 
greeted by a nervous but friendly crowd 


viceroy of any lands he conquered, as 
well as a tenth of all the profits. As for 


on the third day of August... being 
Friday, half an hour before sunrise, 


COMMENT / Margaret Small 


of islanders. He never made it to Asia. 
But he had changed the world. 


“Columbus's voyage is now viewed in the light of the devastating effect of colonialism” 


When Columbus sailed westward 


from Spain to search for a sea route 


to Asia, and instead found himself in the 
Caribbean, he initiated the European 


discovery of the Americas. Convinced that 


he had managed to find an easy route to 
Asia, Columbus returned to Spain, leaving 
a small number of colonists in Hispaniola 
to claim the region for Spain. 

It has become the most famous voyage 
in the history of exploration. Although 


Vikings had already reached the Americas, 


information on their voyages had been 
largely lost. Columbus’s letter about the 
voyage, in contrast, was published in five 
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countries. He was a brilliant propagandist 
who convinced settlers of the attractions of 
the lands and he ignored the fact that they 
were home to an indigenous population. 
Attitudes to the voyage have changed. 
The voyage was once perceived as the 
start of a new era in which a superior 
European culture could civilise the savage 
peoples and terrains of the New World. The 
voyage is now often viewed in the light of 
the devastating impact of colonialism, and 
from the indigenous rather than the 
settlers’ perspective. What is undeniable 
was the voyage’s significance. It set in train 
a process of conquest and colonisation, of 


expansion, and exchange and of disease 
and destruction. We cannot imagine our 

world without a Europeanised Americas 

or the cultural and economic fault 


lines that Columbus’s voyage 993 
laid acoss the globe. 


Margaret Small is 
lecturer in early modern 
history at the University of 
Birmingham, with a focus 
on European exploration 
and colonisation in 

the 16th century 
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AN ORGANIC CIVILIZATION 


Chihuahua is the largest state in Mexico, its 
greatness offers a diverse array of landscapes, 
from deserts to forest paradises. With the 
imposing and marvellous Sierra Madre Occidental 
mountains as the central inspiration for hundreds 
of tourists, Chihuahua is a first-class destination 
filled with adventures from the deepest caves to 
majestic canyons. 


Located 247 kilometres southeast of the city of 
Chihuahua, on the upper reaches of the Sierra 
Madre Occidental, lies Creel, surrounded by 
forests, rocks, caves, lakes, waterfalls, rivers, the 
spectacular Copper Canyons, and the missions 
and traditions of the Tarahumara - or Raramuri, 

as they call themselves - culture. This magnificent 
town is also the passage of the Chihuahua Pacifico 
train, better known as Chepe. 
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On May 17, 2018, the new Chepe Express began 
operating. This luxurious train is composed of 
nine passenger cars, which were designed to 
make the viewing of landscapes of the area an 
unparalleled experience. There is a terrace, a bar 
and a two-storey dome car that houses the Urike 
restaurant (in reference to the deepest canyon of 
the Sierra Tarahumara). The restaurant car offers 
an experience of Mexican cuisine coupled with 
French touches, Mennonite dairy products and 
local fruits. El Chepe is the ideal way to visit one 
of the most imposing natural settings in Mexico: 
The Copper Canyons. 


Immersing yourself in the Raramuri culture during 
your stay is easy: visit San Ignacio Arareko, only 

8 kilometres from Creel. Here, you'll discover 

the most traditional Raramuri craft: basketry 

- although Raramuris have also shown great 
expertise in carved wood products, decorative 
objects and furniture, clay objects and wool 
articles. These pieces can be found in the 
Museum or House of Handicrafts, an essential 
stop through your journey. 


Rukiraso Waterfall is one of Chihuahua’s most 
majestic natural attractions; you can take a walk 
through the caves nearby in order to admire 
ancient cave paintings; however, there is also the 
Basaseachi Waterfall, which will take you through 
the forest of this beautiful region. 
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The Copper Canyons, with 60,000 kilometres 

of mountains are one of the longest systems in 
the world and one with the most impressive zip 
lines in Mexico. Rivers, trails, mountains, and 

the Raramuri culture coexist in the vicinity of 

the Chepe train station. Also intertwined with 
nature is The Divisadero, a set of 7 zip lines and 2 
suspension bridges that add almost 5 kilometres 
of route. In one of Mexico's most impressive 
adventure parks you can enjoy rock climbing or 
bungee jump from a small suspension bridge into 
a 400m abyss. 


Paquimé, located in Casas Grandes, in the 
northwest of the state of Chihuahua, is an ancient 
architectural wonder. Most of the pre-Hispanic 
archaeological sites of Mexico are similar because 
they usually have large or medium pyramids, 
palaces, open plazas, traditional “ball game” 
courts, tombs, sculptures carved in stone, and 
buildings used to observe the stars. However, 
Paquimé is totally different: surprising for its 
urbanization, it is an archaeological wonder made 
of thick adobe walls that project a striking game 
of shadows illuminated by the intense rays of the 


sun. Archaeologists believe that this site holds the 


remains of at least two thousand rooms. 


With so many adventures at your fingertips, 
the question is not whether you're interested in 
coming; the question is: 


HOW FAR WILL YOU GO? 
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Batopilas, Chihuaha 


Batopilas is a town in the state of 
Chihuahua, located right in the middle of 
the spectacular Sierra Tarahumara. It will 
surprise you with its beautiful buildings 
and its brilliant past - a product of the 
silver extracted from its mines. The town’s 
beauty is mirrored by that of the canyon 
and everything that surrounds it: ravines, 
rivers, exotic trees, amazing flowers and 


birds. 
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Caught on camera 


Some of the world’s.earliest police”? , 
custody photographs, unearthed i in™ 
the West Midlands Police archives, 
have been revealed. The remarkable ~ 
images were taken at the Moor 
Street public office in Birmingham 
from the 1850s-70s and feature . 
criminals ranging from murderers to 
pickpockets. Ann Vickers, pictured 
here, was charged with stealing a 
pocket watch in 1862. 
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18TH-CENTURY SLAVERY 


‘Slavery Was 
not simply an 
institution 
that existed 
in Britain's 
colonies” 


What can these newspaper 
advertisements tell us about slavery 
in Britain in the 18th century? 

The collection of more than 800 advertise- 
ments, published over an 80-year period, 
offers a fascinating glimpse into British 
views on slavery during the period. Slavery 
was not simply an institution that existed in 
Britain’s colonies: slaves and bound people 
were present and visible in Georgian Britain. 

Any reading of the advertisements has to 
be done cautiously: masters and mistresses 
will have been particular in how they crafted 
the advertisements that sought the return of 
their escaped ‘property’, and they would 
have been concerned about public percep- 
tion of how they treated their slaves. 

But we can still learn a lot about the 
runaways. The notices describe the manner- 
isms, clothes, hairstyles, skin markings, and 
skills of people who otherwise would have 
been almost completely absent from the 
official historical records of the time. They 
include information about the work of the 
bound and enslaved — some were sailors 


An online database of 18th-century newspaper 
advertisements placed by owners seeking the 
recapture of their runaway slaves has been launched 
by the University of Glasgow. Nelson Mundell (left), 

a researcher on the project, explains more 
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and dock workers, others were craftsmen, 
labourers, washerwomen, servants 
and maids. 

One example, from the Glasgow Journal of 
14 August 1766, describes a runaway slave as: 
“A North American Indian Boy, about 4 feet 
high, looking to be about 14 years of age, ofa 
very tawny complexion, stout made, broad 
fat faced, black eyed, with bristly black hair 
in his head, having the hair of one of his eye 
lids white, and his ears tore, with a mixture 
of white hairs in his head, and freckled like 
an Adder about his neck and knees...” 

In some cases we can discern a master’s 
attitude to the runaway, or how they felt 
about their escape. Some are shocked or 
angry, and while many offer rewards for the 
safe return of the runaway, a few try to tempt 
the individual back with the ostensible offer 
of forgiveness. 


Howcommon wasitforaslavetorun 
away from his or her owner? 

Escape, for however long, is unlikely to have 
been acommon occurrence. It is impossible 


LEFT: An engraving of a 
runaway slave often used 
on handbills offering 
rewards for their return 
BELOW: A newspaper 
advertisement from 
February 1763 describes a 
runaway slave 
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to state how often it happened as we don’t 
know how many bound and enslaved people 
there were in Britain, but we haven’t 
uncovered any evidence pointing to it being 
a widespread situation. I still hope there are 
more advertisements out there, just for the 
implication that someone else might have 
found freedom. 


Did runaway slaves have any impact 
on laws about slavery in Britain? 

Yes, absolutely. As the laws on owning slaves 
had originated in the colonies and not the 
British mainland, masters had profited from 
the ambiguity that surrounded the legal 
status of the enslaved. However, these brave 
men and women, in their efforts to exert 
some control over their own freedom, 
eventually forced courts to re-evaluate their 
laws. This can be seen in the cases of James 
Somerset (in England, 1772) and Joseph 
Knight (Scotland, 1778) when their emanci- 
pation and rights were confirmed. HJ 
Nelson Mundell is a PhD candidate anda 
researcher on the Leverhulme Trust-funded 
Runaway Slaves in Britain project: 
runaways.gla.ac.uk 
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John Julius Norwich 
1929-2018 


riter, historian and broadcaster John 

Julius Norwich has died, aged 88. 
The son of Conservative MP Duff Cooper 
and Lady Diana Cooper, Norwich studied 
French and Russian at New College, Oxford, 
before embarking on a career at the Foreign 
Office in 1952. 

His passion for history was first ignited 
during a two-week trip to Sicily in 1961: 
three years later Norwich left the Foreign 
Office to publish his first book, Mount Athos, 
written with Reresby Sitwell. Twenty-four 
books followed over the next 54 years, 
including The Popes: A History and the 
two-volume A History of Venice. Norwich 
was interviewed about his final work, 
France: A History: From Gaul to de Gaulle 
(John Murray, 2018), in the April 2018 issue 
of BBC History Magazine. 

Norwich was also a familiar face on 
television, writing and presenting 30 
historical documentaries for the BBC on 
subjects ranging from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to the music of Venice, a city he visited 
more than 200 times. 

Michael Scott, professor of classics and 
ancient history at the University of Warwick, 
says: “I first witnessed JJN’s amazing ability 
to convey the essence of a world and an era 
when [heard him lecture about 1,100 years 
of Byzantium in less than an hour. I was not 
only struck by his ability to communicate 
with wide audiences through radio, TV, in 
print or in person, but the ways in which his 
own personal passions, coupled with his 
immense and varied experience of life, 
informed his work and the insights he 
offered. His voice will be much missed.” 
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A selection of 
stories hitting 
the history 
headlines 


Davison, the suffragette who 
died four days after she was struck 
by the king’s horse at the 1913 
Epsom Derby, have been 
unearthed at the British Film 
Institute. The rediscov- 
ered footage shows 
Davison taking part 
in a protest at 
Hyde Park in 
1910. 


bi; 


Researchers at the 
University of Glasgow 

believe they have found 
evidence that Scottish poet 
Robert Burns had bipolar disorder. 

The team studied more than 

800 of Burns’ letters and journals 

to try and determine his mental state. 


Royal or 


Historians and BBC broadcasters 
Mary Beard and Simon Schama have 
been named in the Queen’s Birthday 
Hon rslist for 2018. Beard was 
awarded a damehood for 
services to the study of 
classical civilisations, 
while Schama was 
givena 

knight- 


Conspiracy 
theories that Hitler 
survived the Second 
World War have taken 
another blow. Comparison of 

a Russian-held jawbone to 
Hitler's dental records 
allowed him to be 

identified by his 
dentures. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 

Emily Wilding Davison as 

she appears in footage from 
Scenes in the Record Demon- 
stration of Suffragettes (1910); a 
portrait of Scottish poet Robert 
Burns from a painting by Alexan- 
der Nasmyth, 1787; Professor 
Dame Mary Beard, pictured in 
June 2018; a fragment 

of Hitler’s jawbone 
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The historians View... 


Do grammar schools 
have a future as 


wellasa past? 


Is it right to select at the age of 11? It’s a question that’s been 
debated with renewed vigour since the government announced 
plans to expand grammar schools in 2016. Two historians offer 
their takes on an issue that's divided opinion for decades 


Compiled by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


The Labour 
party's grammar- 
school alumni included 
Harold Wilson, who 
declared that they 
would be “closed over 
his dead body” 


DR MATT COLE 


hen, in 2016, Theresa May promised 

to expand grammar schools, she 
single-handedly catapulted the topic to the 
top of the news agenda. There is, of course, 
nothing new in this: the media, public and 
governments alike have been wrestling with 
the issue of selection at the age of 11 since the 
Second World War. 

Grammar schools were part of a tripartite 
system (along with secondary moderns and 
secondary technicals) established by the 
Education Act of 1944. At first, politicians 
of all stripes supported the act. Socialists 
celebrated the provision of free secondary 
education, which gave working-class pupils 
a route into white-collar jobs. Conservatives 
saw it as a way of finding Britain’s talents in 
a competitive postwar world. 


But, by the 1960s, progressive researchers 
and Labour politicians were criticising the 
11-plus exam, which selected grammar 
school pupils. Sociologist AH Halsey found 
that, in the 1950s, just one in five pupils 
who passed the 11-plus were working class. 
Halsey was adviser to Anthony Crosland, 
the Labour education secretary who, in 1965, 
required councils to plan the introduction 
of comprehensive education, basing school 
admission on geographical communities 
rather than exam performance. 

This process split both parties. Labour was 
divided between grammar school alumni in 
its own ranks, including Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson, who declared that they 
would be “closed over his dead body”, and 
comprehensive enthusiasts like Shirley 
Williams, education secretary in the 1970s. 

However, it was Margaret Thatcher who, 
as education secretary in the early 1970s, 
agreed to the closure of most grammar 
schools. It was not a record she would be 
proud of: she wrote in her memoirs that she 
regretted that the Conservatives had been 
“bitten by the bug of comprehensivisation”. 

By the time Thatcher became prime 
minister in 1979, the number of grammar 
schools had fallen dramatically. Most of 
those remaining were in areas that opposed 
abolition. They also survived in Northern 
Ireland. The Conservatives now concen- 
trated on creating a market among compre- 
hensives to strengthen parental choice and 


drive up standards. 

Tony Blair institutionalised this truce by 
guaranteeing that, while grammar schools 
could not grow, remaining ones could only 
be closed by local referendums. His press 
secretary boasted that Blair promised “the 
end of the bog-standard comprehensive”. 
New Labour governments allowed new 
‘Specialist’ Schools to select some of their 
intake on aptitude. 

David Cameron endorsed Blair’s pro- 
gramme of city academies as an alternative 
to grammar schools, which he dismissed as 
being dominated by the middle class. Tory 
MPs rebuked Cameron as a privileged Old 
Etonian who did not appreciate the oppor- 
tunity grammar schools offered those who 
could not afford private education. 

Theresa May’s intervention has to be seen 
in this context. Her support of grammar 
schools marked a break with Cameron. It 
was a populist appeal to provincial, subur- 
ban ambition. But some Conservatives 
feared being marginalised as defenders of a 
socially exclusive system. When she lost her 
majority in 2017, May lost the will to cut this 
Gordian knot. No one looks likely to raise 
the knife to it in the 
immediate future. 


Dr Matt Cole is a teaching 
fellow in the University 

of Birmingham's 
Department of History 
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rammar schools have been a part of 
England’s academic landscape for, 
perhaps, 1,500 years. The first grammar 
school is widely considered to be the King’s 
School in Canterbury, founded by none 
other than St Augustine in the sixth century. 
From the early days, these schools were 
characterised by strict discipline and a 
dedication to teaching Latin to the English 
priesthood. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary 
definition of the grammar school as a place 
in which “the learned languages are 
grammatically taught” suggests that these 
principles remained in place for centuries. 
And they were the basis of the ‘Eldon ruling’ 
in 1805 that fees should only be used for the 
teaching of Classical languages. 
Gradually, however, many affluent parents 
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A teacher quizzes pupils at 


Manchester Grammar 
School, 1954. The mood of 
egalitarianism that swept 
Britain in the 1960s would 
soon throw the future of 
such schools into doubt 


began to turn their backs on grammar 
schools’ narrow, old-fashioned approach, 
and chose instead what we would today call 
public schools. The likes of Eton and 
Winchester were soon the institutions of 
choice for Britain’s aristocracy; other public 
schools, like Uppingham, introduced a 
greater breadth of subjects such as natural 
science. By the late 19th century, grammar 
schools had lost much of their cachet. 

That didn’t stop the 1902 Education Act — 
which was instrumental in developing and 
expanding state secondary education 
provision — offering financial support for 
existing grammar schools. Although 
grammar schools were now mandated 
to provide one in four of their places to 
poorer children, cost remained a barrier 
for many. 

By the end of the Second World War, the 
emergence of the welfare state and the need 
for reconstruction brought a fresh approach 
in educational thinking. Although much 
derided today, the tripartite model of 
grammars, technical and secondary modern 
schools — and the infamous 11-plus exam 
—was an attempt at meritocracy. It was a bid 
to make a more academic form of schooling 
available to all — for free — up to the age of 15. 

For some, such a system clearly worked. 
Many argued that the emergence of a new, 
aspirational middle class after the war was a 
testament to grammar schools’ success in 
promoting social mobility. 


-— = ‘ ' ‘ 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson, pictured at the 


1968 Labour party conference, was fiercely 
opposed to the closure of grammar schools 


Theresa May talks to a pupil at a primary 
school near Manchester, April 2018 


This was not a view that gained much 
traction in the 1960s, a more egalitarian 
decade in which educational selection was 
widely derided as elitist. The replacement of 
many grammar schools by new non-selec- 
tive comprehensive schools (sometimes in 
the same building and on the same land) 
was to signal the slow, somewhat uneven 
death of the old system. 

Today, only a handful of areas in the UK 
(including Northern Ireland) still maintain 
some form of selection — either because of 
local authority resistance to government 
changes or, as in the case of a vote in Ripon, 
Yorkshire in 2000, parental choice. In 
advocating the expansion of grammar 
schools, Theresa May is swimming against a 
tide of opinion over recent decades which 
sees selection at 11, no 
matter how nuanced, as 
unfair and burdensome. 


Dr John Howlett is 
lecturer in education 
at Keele University 


> Progressive Eduction by John Howlett 
(Bloomsbury Academic, 2013) 
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OLD NEWS 


When dogs 
played dominoes 


Jarrow Express 
8 July 1892 


here is a famous painting by Cassius 

Marcellus Coolidge, from 1894, that 
depicts a number of dogs sitting around a 
table playing poker. It became his calling 
card as an artist, and he painted and 
repainted the scene well into the 20th 
century. Perhaps, it might be argued, 
Coolidge found inspiration for this scene 
two years earlier, when the Jarrow Express 
carried an exciting report of a famous 
‘Dog Domino Player’. Mr Leonard, who 
the paper described as “a gentleman of 
independent fortune”, had taken up a 
new hobby. 

Clearly blessed with more money than 
sense, Mr Leonard was occupying his 
time by teaching his dogs to play 
dominoes. A number of his friends, 
having witnessed the dogs play one 
another, began to argue that it was alla 
trick, and so to challenge Mr Leonard’s 
canine competitors, a game between 
man and dog was devised. Each player 
placed their domino, taking in turns to 
play the right piece. To try and prove that 
the dog was simply doing what it was 
told, Mr Leonard’s companion played 
the wrong piece. To everyone’s surprise, 
the dog went berserk, and then won 
the game. 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk 
and rediscovered 
by Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly 
appears on 
BBC Radio 3’s 
Free Thinking 
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The classic board game lost money for 


the first two decades of its existence 


As Scrabble turns 70, Julian Humphrys spells out 
the origins of this ever-popular word game 


Who invented the game? 

An unemployed New York architect 
call Alfr Mosher Butts. After ana- 
lysing the games that were already on 
the market, he came up with the idea 
for one that incorporated aspects of 
crossword puzzles and anagrams but 
also involved an element of chance 
through randomly drawn letters. 
Butts worked out the frequency and 
the value of these letters by counting 
the number of times they appeared in 
a selection of newspaper pages. He 
launched his game, which he called 
Lexiko, in 1933. 


Was it an overnight success? 
No. Sales of Lexiko were slow; no 
major games manufacturer would 
touch it - even after Butts rejigged 
the game by adding a board in 1938 
and renaming it Criss Cross Words. 
Butts’ brainchild might well have 
sunk into obscurity but in 1948 a 
retired social worker called James 
Brunot approached him with an offer 
to manufacture and sell the game. 
Brunot brought in the now iconic 
colour scheme, made some minor 
tweaks to the rules, changed the 
game’s name to Scrabble and set up 
a factory in an abandoned 


schoolhouse in rural Connecticut. 
Brunot made 2,400 sets in the first 
year of business but the venture still 
made a loss. 


So how did Scrabble take off? 
Legend has it that Macy’s depart- 
ment store in New York placed 

a large order after its CEO, Jack 
Strauss, saw the game being played 
while he was on holiday in Florida. 
Sales rocketed and, although Brun- 
ot’s outfit was producing more than 
2,000 sets a week, they were unable 
to keep up with demand. 

In 1952 Brunot sold manufacturing 
rights to Selchow and Righter, one of 
the firms who had previously turned 
down Butts’s product. Two years 
later they made and sold nearly 4 mil- 
lion sets and, in 1972, they bought the 
trademark to the game. 

Today, Scrabble is owned by Has- 
bro in North America, while interna- 
tional rights belong to Mattel. 


How many sets have been sold? 
Some 150 million sets have been sold 
worldwide. In the UK (where Scrabble 
was originally manufactured by 
Spears Games), it’s believed that one 
in two households own aset. 
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Comment 


The struggle of human beings against 
power, said the Czech writer Milan 
Kundera, is the struggle of memory over 
forgetting. That goes for history as a 
whole, I think. We remember because it still matters to 
us as human beings. But how easy it is to forget. 

Kundera came to mind recently when I read the 
Washington Post’s survey on the Holocaust. It revealed 
that 41 per cent of Americans today did not know what 
Auschwitz was. Even more astonishing, when you look at 
millennials, the figure goes up to 66 per cent — two thirds 
of young Americans of college age. This is just 75 years 
on, still within the living memory of survivors. And yet 
there is still no end to cinema films on the Nazis: from 
Night and Fog to Schindler’s List and the Indiana Jones 
franchise, there have been a couple of hundred of them, 
60 alone since the year 2000. There are scores of TV 
documentaries on the Holocaust; we have the memoirs of 
witnesses from Anne Frank to Primo Levi; let alone the 
internet’s flood of information. So how can it be that so 
many have already forgotten? Or were they never taught? 

This side of the Atlantic you'd expect a different result 
to the poll, for the US — it is often said — has a narrower 
knowledge of the wider world. In Europe it would surely 
be different. But here in Britain there are also issues. Not 
long ago the UCL Centre for Holocaust Education put out 
a study on schools which concluded that while British 
schoolchildren strongly agreed that the Holocaust should 
never be forgotten, the problem is that they increasingly 
don’t know much about it. In many UK schools the 
Holocaust is not a curriculum priority and time spent on 
the subject is being reduced. Everyone agrees schoolkids 
should understand the dangers of racism, hatred and 
anti-Semitism, but there is no detailed study of the 
history. Among 11-14 year-olds, little curriculum time 
is devoted to exploring in depth why and how the 
Holocaust happened, and our exam boards have reduced 
it to an optional element in some GCSE papers; indeed, 
it’s almost disappeared from A-level history courses. 
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Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history 

at the University 
of Manchester. 
He has presented 
numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include 
The Story of India 
(BBC, 2010) 
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Michael Wood on...the Holocaust 


“How can itbe that so many people 
have already forgotten?” 


But the Holocaust is an event without parallel in the 
history of the world. Not long ago, and not far from 
where we live, ordinary people across Europe became 
complicit in the mass murder of their neighbours. What 
will young people’s education in history amount to if 
they do not understand this? 

This brings us to the question of what history is about. 
It reinforces our sense of community and identity, 
whether in family, region or nation. It gives value and 
meaning to our lives, and tells us who we are as humans. 
That’s why it is such a good subject at school: enlarging 
our perceptions, sharpening our judgment. 

Yet history informs in a deeper way. We may find our 
meaning in religion, art, literature or music. We may go 
to see Shakespeare’s King Lear to see life in its extremes. 
But history delivers the plain facts. It tells us what 
humans actually did: what Immanuel Kant called the 
crooked timber of humanity, “out of which no straight 
thing was ever made”. Terrible genocidal acts were 
committed by the colonial powers in the age of European 
empires, but the Holocaust stands out in all history as an 
unparalleled crime against humanity. The nation of 
Goethe and Beethoven made Auschwitz. If you want to 
explain us to a visitor from another planet, it is no good 
just showing them the Sistine Chapel — you have to 
explain this too, hard as that is. As a society we 
remember without knowing: we miss the meaning by 
avoiding the difficult questions; and, in a world of 
ongoing crimes against humanity, it is vital that young 
people understand how such events can occur. 

So watch Claude Lanzmann’s epic, Shoah; read Primo 
Levi’s If This Is a Man, Daniel Mendelsohn’s The Lost, 
Theo Richmond’s Konin, and Laurence Rees’s The 
Holocaust and Auschwitz. Read also Tzvetan Todorov’s 
Facing the Extreme, and Samuel Kassow’s Who Will Write 
Our History? — one of the most important books of 
history you will ever encounter. They tell us why history 
matters, even in the darkest extremity of humanity: the 
battle of memory against forgetting. 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


Last issue’s photo of Aneurin 
Bevan featured a matron 


So! 
(right) whose name, haw 
to reader Betty Kershaw, » 
was Miss A Nolan 
i win, Y 


Le ato 


Vitae 


LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


The whole picture 


Congratulations on finding out the name of 
the young patient shown in the photograph 
at Park Hospital (The Birth Pains of the 
NHS, July). The matron who appears in the 
image was Miss A Nolan. Not even the 
hospital could find her first name in their 
records. And the press took even less 
trouble to recognise the contribution of 
nurses, referring to her, if they mentioned 
her at all, as ‘Matron’. 

I suppose we should be thankful that in 


Misleading health claims 

It was predictable that, as a BBC 
publication, you would omit, when 
recording the birth of the NHS, any 
mention of whose government ordered 
the Beveridge Report, and whose PM 
stated in a 1943 broadcast that they 
promised a scheme of health protection 
“from cradle to grave, after the war”. 
Nye Bevan was no more than the 
inheritor when the government 
changed, and bragged about his 
“achievement”. His devious poster, 

sly and misleading, is the only splash 
of vivid colour in your entire feature. 
Tim Topps, Oxford 


Rethinking the Vikings 

I have never been much interested in 
the Vikings, thinking of them simply 
as over-indulging their violent 


4. 


, 


1948 we still had matrons, even nameless 
ones, to help bring in such a major change. 
Betty Kershaw, Manchester 


@ We reward the Letter of 
the Month writer with our 
‘History Choice’ book of the 
month. This issue, it’s The 
Secret World: A History of 
Intelligence by Christopher 
Andrew. Read the review 
on page 71. 


hobbies while wearing silly hats with 
horns. However, the article The Immor- 
tal Viking (July) has made me want to 
read more about them. This, surely, is 
what your magazine aims to do, so thank 
you. It also raises the wider point of the 
relationship between history and myth 
which interests me. 

Revd David Sherwood, Hastings 


Suffragettes debate 
It’s a great pity if school 
students are not told the 
whole story of suffrage 
campaigning (Letters, July). 
In 50 years of reading about 
it, and teaching it at 
university, I’ve noticed no 
suppression of suffragette 
violence but an active 
debate about whether it 


aided or hindered the cause. Everyone 
should know about it, in a balanced way. 
In aiming to damage property not people 
—and succeeding — it was very different 
to IRA and more recent terrorist horrors. 
No one died. 

Its tactics were unique among militant 
movements in modern British history. 
Perhaps this is why Historic England has 
listed as National Heritage sites 41 places 
of ‘Suffragette Protest and Sabotage’, 
including bomb sites, advised by suffrage 
historians who have no interest in 
covering up anything. To discover the 
true story of suffragette militancy, 
people should visit these sites, listed on 
Historic England’s website along with 
the background stories. 

Professor Pat Thane, London 


England’s overlooked queen 

I enjoyed the article on Jane Seymour 
(Books interview, June). Jane has often 
been overlooked, despite the fact she 
lived through some of the most turbulent 
events in England’s history. She is often 
thought of as boring because she was so 
reserved but I believe she had a mind and 
personality of her own. She was brave 
and stood up for what she believed in, 
but also knew when not to push her 
husband, Henry VIII. 

I don’t believe she was responsible for 
Anne Boleyn’s death. I believe that Jane 
thought the marriage would be annulled 
and Anne sent off to a convent. No one, 
except perhaps Henry VII and Thomas 
Cromwell, saw her execution coming. 

I always enjoy new interpretations of 
Jane in fiction. I hope these will 
encourage other historians to look back 
and produce more books on one of 
England’s most mysterious queens. 
Carol-Ann Johnston, Carlisle 


Betrayal at Arnhem? 

Antony Beevor’s assignment of blame for 
the Arnhem disaster to poor planning 
(Arnhem: A Disaster in the Planning, 
June) ignores the story told by the 

SOE’s (Special Operations Executive) 
cryptographer Leo Marks in Between Silk 
and Cyanide (Harper Collins, 1998). 
Marks recounts how he deciphered a 
signal in Dutch — which he could not 
understand — containing the word 
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Allied paratroopers are dropped over Arnhem in 1944. There was more to this Second 
World War mission’s failure than poor planning, argues Malcolm Levitt 


Arnhem; how he suspected, correctly, 
that the Dutch SOE was controlled by the 
Gestapo; and how his Dutch files were 
seized the day war ended. His implied 
view is that Arnhem had been 
compromised from the start. It was 
decades before he was allowed to 

publish his redacted story. 

Nor does Beevor question why the 
German division at Arnhem, which 
wreaked havoc on the paratroopers, were 
there, ostensibly but unbelievably for rest 
and recuperation while Montgomery 
and Patton’s armies were advancing 
towards the Rhine. Nobody seems 
interested in Leo Marks’s worries. 
Malcolm Levitt, London 


Antony Beevor replies: Leo Marks was 
not right about a number of things and 
he was wrong about this. He was 
probably influenced by a false account, 
published shortly before, which 
claimed that a Dutch renegade known 
as ‘King Kong’ had betrayed the plan of 
Operation Market Garden. Every 
German source admits they were taken 
totally by surprise, and if the Germans 
had known, Generalfeldmarschall 
Model, the commander-in-chief of 
Army Group B, would not have chosen 
the Hotel Tafelberg as his headquarters 
less than 5km from the British drop 
zones. When the gliders and parachutes 
were spotted, Model was convinced 
they were coming for him! 
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Down Under discoveries 

I was excited to see Western Australia 
featured in Guy de la Bédoyére’s piece 
(My Favourite Place, May). Since 
returning to Perth from London, a few 
years ago, it can be somewhat bittersweet 
reading your magazine and knowing 

I can’t visit many of the historical places 
you mention, but Guy’s article has made 
me realise how much I have taken for 
granted in Western Australia. I haven’t 
been to many of the places he mentions. 
Thank you for including our part of the 
world in your fabulous magazine! 
Jennifer Rees, Perth 


Correction 

@ In The Woman who Crushed the 
Vikings (June), we quoted Alcuin’s 
description of a Viking attack, with 

the implication that it was written at 

the time of the Great Viking Army. Alcuin 
was actually describing the sack of 
Lindisfarne in 793, several decades 
earlier. Thanks to reader Dave Haldenby 
for spotting this error. 


WRITE TOUS 


We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 
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What you've been saying f 
on Twitter and Facebook 


Thehistorian Dan Snow 
revealed thathetoldhis 
daughters that women 
flew Spitfires in combat 
during World War Two. 
Is itever right toalter 
history for children? 


Joseph Ferriera I teach modern 
history at ahigh school. I send home 
permission slips when tackling 
topics with brutal images (eg the 
Holocaust), but I refuse to shield 
students from them, as they need 

to learn how to deal with them. 


James Bennett No and yes... there 
are some parts of history which 
are too grim for a young audience. 
War isa hard subject to tackle and 
my five-year-old struggles to 
understand why war happens. 


John Scanlon If you paper over 
something, or paint a nice gloss on 
historical truth with the best of 
intentions, it’ll lead to anasty shock 
down the line when it comes to light. 


Zoé Morgan As a mother of an 
11-year-old daughter, I think it’s 
wrong. If you teach girls that women 
were not valued in the past - and 
that, even today, being awoman 

is harder than aman - it creates 
strong and confident women. 


Robert Cains Keep it factual, as far 
as one can, and keep it accurate. 
There’s enough fake history around 
without airbrushing it. 


Maureen Permelia I have younger 
kids sol’m vague about certain 
topics but I never flat out lie. 


@OldRoberts953 No. It’s an 
underestimation of the intelligence 
of children; they require correct 
information to orientate themselves 
in the world; it’s vital for them to 
understand that life is challenging. 


@Carpheydenim [read about the 
horrors of the Nazi and Soviet 
camps asa child. Omitting 
information will allow these 
horrible acts to be repeated. 


Barbara Ayres I would avoid telling 
anything to my child I didn’t think 
they were ready for. 


@CharlieBona2 History is written 
by the victors andis not alwaysa 
true reflection of events. Some 
histories are for adults only as the 
realities are too much for children. 
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Was it religious turmoil? 
Financial meltdown? Or 
Charles I's seemingly unique 
ability to alienate his subjects? 
Jonathan Healey reveals 
What really propelled king 
and parliament into 
conflict in the 1640s 


The battle of Marston Moor, the 

largest clash of the Civil War, 

depicted in a 19th-century 

painting. Preventing a slide 

into chaos required “diplomatic 

panache, not Charles’s fabled 
stubbornness”, writes > 


BRIDGEMAN 


Jonathan Healey 
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A 19th-century painting depicts Charles raising his standard in Nottingham, 
the fateful moment the king showed he would bear arms against his own parliament 


ate on 10 January 1642, King 
Charles I, his queen and his 
eldest three children left the 
palace at Whitehall and 
slipped quietly into the night, 
away from London, away 
from Westminster and away 
from parliament. Arriving at Hampton 
Court, they found it unprepared, so they slept 
— the five of them — all in one bed. Charles 
wouldn't see London again for seven years. 

The next few months were given over to 
preparations for war. Charles’s wife, Queen 
Henrietta Maria, was told to pawn the crown 
jewels and sail to the continent to raise 
money. In April, Charles tried to seize the 
arsenal at Hull, but was rebuffed by its 
governor. In the summer, he issued 
‘Commissions of Array’, ordering his people 
to muster and fight his enemies. Finally, on 
22 August, ona rainy day in Nottingham, 
King Charles I of England, Scotland and 
Ireland raised his royal standard to call his 
people to arms. He had declared war on his 
own parliament. 

Charles had, in fact, seen all this coming. 
The slide to war had started in Scotland. The 
Stuarts were of Scottish origin. Charles had 
been born in Dunfermline Palace, in 1600. 
But before his fourth birthday, he moved to 
England. The northern kingdom had become 
profoundly alien to Charles. 

Scotland and England were still separate 
states, had separate parliaments, and crucially 
had separate state churches. The Reformation 
in Scotland had taken a more radical turn 
and, to many Protestants, its Kirk was among 


the most advanced churches in Europe. 
Managing these two churches required 
diplomatic panache, not Charles’s fabled 
stubbornness. He desired uniformity in his 
realms and so, in 1636, he tried to bring the 
Kirk in line, imposing on it a new, English- 
style Prayer Book. 

The first real trouble came on 23 July 1637: 
James Hannay, dean of Edinburgh, tried to 
read from the new prayer book at St Giles’ 
Cathedral. He was faced with a barrage of 
flying stools, the first one — according to 
legend — thrown by the market-trader Jenny 
Geddes. By 1638, Scotland was in open 
defiance. In February, a gathering in 
Greyfriars Kirk, Edinburgh signed a National 
Covenant, recently drawn up by Presbyterian 
divines with the view to resisting “papistical” 
innovations. Through the year, the Covenant 
swept the Lowlands, and made some progress 
too in the more conservative Highlands. In 
November, a general assembly of the Kirk at 
Glasgow struck a defiant tone by continuing 
to sit after Charles’s government had dis- 
solved it. Such was the shock that the king 
told his chief man in Scotland, the Marquis of 
Hamilton, that this was tantamount to 
declaring the country a republic: “So long as 
this covenant is in force,” he wrote, “I have no 
more power in Scotland than as a duke of 
Venice, which I will rather die than suffer.” 

The following year, rebellion led to war. 
Charles ordered Hamilton to face the 
Covenanters down, but they were ready and 
committed. So much so that even Hamilton’s 
own mother fought for them, raising a 
cavalry troop and, allegedly, threatening to 


Charles I’s attempt to impose 
the Book of Common Prayer 
(above) on the Scottish Kirk 

triggered a huge backlash 


shoot her own son. Charles was forced back to 
the table, and a truce was signed. Charles, 
though, still believed he could defeat the 
Covenanters in battle. But to do so he needed 
money, and there was only one way he could 
get it. He had to call his English parliament. 

The Westminster parliament had, by the 
time Charles came to the throne in 1625, 
become a crucial fixture in the English 
political scene: not so much because it was 
always sitting — it usually wasn’t — but because 
its statutes were the most constitutionally 
secure way of getting things done. But it could 
also be a space for opposition and Charles had 
bad relations with it from the outset. Early in 
his reign, he had tried to raise taxes through a 
‘Forced Loan’ . Refusals to pay led to impris- 
onments without trial or even charge, and, 
meanwhile, the costs of a disastrous war 
against France led Charles to impose martial 
law and the quartering of troops in the 
households of ordinary families. Parliament 
had responded by passing a Petition of Right, 
setting out what they considered to be 
fundamental English liberties. Charles, 
bitterly, accepted it. 


Absolute rule 
Things then came to an ugly head in 1629, 
when Charles tried to dissolve parliament, 
but a group of MPs held the speaker down in 
his chair while the house passed a series of 
bills. From this point on, Charles decided 
that he would rule without consulting 
his assembly of representatives. 

It was a dangerous path. In the early 
17th century, many European states were 
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The introduction of a new Prayer Book in Scotland led to violence. This print shows, to quote the original caption, “The Arch-Prelate of 
St Andrews... reading the new service-book in his pontificalibus assaulted by men and women with cricket bats, stools, sticks and stones” 


Parliament passed a Petition of Right, 
setting out fundamental English 
liberties. Charles, bitterly, accepted it 


struggling with the rising costs of war, and the 
corrosive effect of inflation on their tax and 
estate resources. If monarchies thought 
themselves unable to work with their 
representative bodies — the Estates General 
and Parlements in France, or the Cortes in 
Spain, for example — then they increasingly 
tried to work without them, building up a 
paid bureaucracy of tax collectors backed by 
military force. This was absolutism, and 

it was the way the political winds were 
blowing in many a European state. Was this 
the future for England and Scotland? 

Yet, looking back, some saw the 1630s, and 
Charles’s ‘Personal Rule’ without parliament, 
as a golden age — days of calm before the mael- 
strom of the 1640s. Such peace, wrote the 
royalist Earl of Clarendon rather later, “and 
universal tranquility for 10 years was never 
enjoyed by any nation”. But there were signs 
of the gathering storm nonetheless. 

One problem was finance. Without 
parliament, Charles relied on controversial 
expedients to raise funds: he fined people who 
had lands in the old medieval forests, or who 
failed to be knighted despite being wealthy 
enough. Most controversial of all, he levied 
a tax called ship money on inland counties 
— it was traditionally restricted to coastal 
ones. When a leading Buckinghamshire 
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gentleman refused to pay, Charles won the 
lawsuit, but only just: five of the 12 presiding 
judges defied him. 

The other problem was religion. Charles 
was not a Catholic, although his French wife 
was. However, he was drawn to the world of 
the pugnacious theologian William Laud. 

Laud was sceptical of the Calvinist belief in 
double predestination, the idea that God had 
predetermined who would go to heaven and 
hell. He allowed the possibility that the way 
you lived your life on Earth might influence 
where you were headed afterwards. 

He believed that it was acceptable, nay, to be 
encouraged, that people might beautify their 
churches, as had been the case before 
the Reformation came with its plaster and 
whitewash. More to the point, he wanted 
services to be carried out with more dignity 
and hierarchy. One of the central battle- 
grounds was the position of communion 
tables. For convenience, they were often 
housed open in the middle of the nave, 
symbolically at the heart of the congregation, 
but equally open to profane uses, even to the 
extent of being used for storage. 

It was a deceptively complex issue: Laud 
ordered communion tables to be railed off 
and placed “altar-wise”, at the east end of the 
chancel. There they could exist with more 


dignity, but they were symbolically cut off 
from the congregation, and either way the 
whole thing felt rather, well, Catholic. 

Society was changing too. In the century 
leading up to the 1630s, England had gone 
through a series of profound social shifts. 
The population had grown from a fairly 
paltry 2.2 million or so in 1500 to a positively 
teeming 5.5 million by the 1630s. This had 
put pressure on land, but it also caused a 
startling rise in the price of food and rent, 
while wages were stagnant or worse. In the 
long run, it created grinding poverty among 
the labouring classes. 


Agrowing city 

London, meanwhile, grew from around 
80,000 people in the reign of Henry VIII to 
some 400,000 by 1640. The first proper maps 
of the city date from around this time, and 
they show dense lanes within the old city 
walls, but also a sprawling mass of new 
housing in the suburbs of Southwark and the 
Tower Hamlets, and Westminster, where 
fashionable new squares vied for space with 
slum housing. The poor rubbed shoulders 
with the rich, but there was also a growing 
literate class of small tradespeople. They 
picked up books and pamphlets from the 
hawkers at St Paul’s, they attended plays, and 
they ‘gadded’ to sermons. The tight knots of 
parishes in the capital meant that there was a 
marketplace for ideas: if you didn’t like your 
local minister, you could easily go and find 
another. Theologians lectured large crowds. 
William Gouge, for example, remembereda —, 
tough audience of London women when he 
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Old London Bridge, soap ina Tie -century engraving. By the 1640s, the capital 
city’s rapidly growing population was increasingly receptive to new and radical ideas 


tried to lecture them on their marital 
subjection. You were, in fact, probably much 
more likely in this era to watch a sermon than 
you were to see a play. 

Sermon-goers had plenty to think about, 
too, and not just in London. England in the 
1630s was in the midst ofa nasty culture war, 
fought between Puritans and Laud’s support- 
ers. In 1633, Laud was promoted to archbish- 
op of Canterbury, and he was particularly 
aggressive in enforcing his doctrinal ideas on 
England’s 9,000 or so parishes. 


Muscular Christianity 

Perhaps most controversial of all, he threw 
his weight behind a new ‘Book of Sports’ (also 
1633) which specifically allowed people to 
play games on Sundays and holy days. Such 
merry latitude had been royal policy since 
1618, but until now it had been left to local 
communities to decide how far to implement 
it. Under Charles and Laud, ministers were 
forced to read the book, going against years of 
teaching by many Protestants that the 
Sabbath was wholly sacred, a day for prayer 
and little else. Some ministers resisted, some 
even emigrated to America. One London 
Puritan read the Book to his congregation, 
followed by the Ten Commandments 
(“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 


holy”). “Dearly beloved,” he said, “You have 
heard now the commandments of God and 
man, obey which you please.” 

Issues like this were prompted by the 
government, but they were fed into by the 
social changes of the previous 100 years. 
Rising literacy and a growing book trade 
meant that middling people — farmers, 
traders, craftspeople — had come into contact 
with religious debates. They were exposed to 
questions about salvation and the proper 
organisation of a church. And they governed. 
England’s ‘middling sort’ were the ones who 
collected taxes, decided who got poor relief, 
as well as who got prosecuted. They had to 
make moral decisions about which of their 
neighbours had committed the worst sexual 
transgressions, or kept their alehouse open 
too late. They had to decide whether it was 
better to allow football on a Sunday or not. 
They were readers, administrators, governors, 
and litigators. Charles was, quite simply, 
faced with a better read, more legally and 
administratively literate society than any 
of his predecessors. 

They were not, of course, unified against 
him. Far from it. Many thoughtful people 
looked at the crisis of the 1640s and decided 
that challenging the king was illegal, that 
community cohesion was more important 


Charles was faced with a better-read, 
more legally and administratively literate 
society than any of his predecessors 


PAL VIEW 


Gites fall, 
From P OP deliver us all, 


A c1645 pamphlet celebrating the 
downfall of William Laud, who 
had enraged Puritans by 
pursuing what they regarded 

as a papist agenda 


than a strict implementation of the church 
law, and that the Book of Common Prayer 
was a more attractive source of doctrine than 
the Scottish Kirk. But the point was that these 
were debated in the fields, the churchyards, 
and the alehouses of England: Pandora’s 

Box had been opened. The armies of the 
1640s had many a man who “knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows”, as it was 
put by an East Anglian farmer, serving as a 
cavalry officer in 1643. The farmer’s name 
was Oliver Cromwell. 


Humniliating treaty 

The parliament called by Charles in the spring 
of 1640 didn’t give him the money he wanted. 
Instead, it tried to debate the Personal Rule. 
He dismissed it and went to war anyway. It 
was a disastrous decision. 

The Scots invaded northern England, 
rolled over the royalist forces, and occupied 
Newcastle. Desperate to stop them taking 
York, and faced with demands from his 
nobility that he recall parliament, Charles 
signed a humiliating treaty at Ripon, by 
which he agreed to pay the Scots army £850 
a day until a perpetual peace could be agreed. 
The writs for elections went out and parlia- 
ment met on 3 November 1640. 

At this moment, though, there was little 
possibility of war in England — not because 
Charles had too much support, but ironically 
because he had too little. 

In 1640, the political nation was largely 
unified in demanding reform. And reform 
they got. But as this progressed, many fellow 
travellers of 1640 dropped away. The radicals 
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tried to abolish bishops, and this lost the 
support of those who loved church tradition. 
They attempted to control appointments to 
the Privy Council, but this shocked 
constitutional conservatives. When parlia- 
ment bypassed normal legal process and 
executed Thomas Wentworth, one of 
Charles’s leading administrators, simply by 
passing a statute declaring him guilty, it 
offended those who respected due process. 
When the opposition leader John Pym used 
the London crowd to pressurise parliament, 
it seemed to conservatives like they were 
handing power to a rabble, even if it was often 
literate tradespeople who made up that much 
of that crowd. 


The divided nation 

By late 1641, parliament had become danger- 
ously fractured. It was possible to talk of two 
sides, and in the street politics of the capital, 
these had started to be nicknamed 
Roundheads and Cavaliers. In November, an 
attempt by the opposition to collate their 
grievances into a ‘Grand Remonstrance’ had 


passed the Commons only by 159 votes to 148. 


There were two sides in the house, and there 
were also two sides in the country. 

Ireland was the match that lit the powder. 
Since early Tudor times, Ireland had been 
exploited by England. From the late 16th 
century, England had pursued a policy of 
plantation whereby Irish lands were given 
over to settlers. Under James VI and I, the 
plantations were accelerated, with thousands 
of Protestant families from England and 
Scotland brought over and settled in Ulster. 
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Nonetheless, anger at Anglo-Scottish 
colonisation could be tempered by effective 
rule. Partly through conciliation and partly 
through military force, Thomas Wentworth 
(he called his policy “thorough”) had 
managed to hold Ireland’s government 
together. He had even raised an army in 
Ireland that Charles hoped to use against 
the Scots Covenanters. 

By October 1641, though, Wentworth was 
dead, and his army had been disbanded. The 
success of the Scots, meanwhile, encouraged 
aggrieved Irish to believe they too could win 
better treatment by rising in force. When the 
rebellion came, it was swift and it was bloody. 
A plot to seize Dublin Castle failed, but 
settlers in Ulster were cast off their land, 
and many were murdered. 

Lurid reports of atrocities — some true, 
some fictional — filtered back to England, 
encouraged by a rabid London press. The 
effect was like a bolt of lightning. Now an 
army would have to be raised, although 
neither side trusted the other to lead it. 

The winter of 1641—42 brought a climactic 
power struggle. Charles tried to gain control 
of London by putting Thomas Lunsford, a 
hardline royalist ultra, in charge of the Tower. 
Paper ‘libels’ spread around the City alleging 
that Lunsford was a baby-eating cannibal. He 
was so vociferously opposed that the king had 
to back down and remove his man. Council 
elections, meanwhile, brought a radical clique 
to power in the City. 

The coup de grace happened on 4 January. 
Charles, realising his grip on his capital was 
slipping, decided to make a desperate move 


LEFT: Protestants are massacred at the river 
Bann in 1641, as shown in an 18th-century 
engraving. Bloodshed in Ireland triggered a 
crisis in London that King Charles simply 
couldn’t control 


BELOW: Archbishop 
William Laud rejected 
Calvinist ideas, causing 
tension in an 


era of dissent 


against parliament. He would strike against 
five leaders of the opposition in the Commons 
and one in the Lords. It was like a retrospec- 
tive of Charles’s leading critics, from Denzil 
Holles, who had held the speaker in his chair 
back in 1629, to John Hampden, the 
Buckinghamshire gentleman who had 
opposed Ship Money, to Charles’s nemesis 
in the Commons, John Pym. 
Setting out from his palace with a gang 
of armed Cavaliers, Charles marched down 
Whitehall and into the Commons. It was a 
terrifying, dramatic scene: an attempted coup 
by the king against his parliament. But the 
men had gone. “I see the birds have flown,” 
Charles said, and they had. Forewarned, they 
had hastened away down the river, and 
slipped into the knotted lanes of the city. 
Charles spent the next few days at 
Whitehall. The city at his gates threatened to 
snap at any moment. On 10 January, he and 
his family stole away into the cold winter 
night. The slide to war had begun. 
Jonathan Healey is associate professor in 
social history at the University of Oxford. 
In 2012 he was chosen one of BBC Radio 3’s 
New Generation Thinkers 
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> You can read more about the FF 
Civil War in our special edition, 
The Story of the Civil War, 
which is available to purchase 
as a digital magazine via the 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


A VISIT TO 


REMEMBER 


WITH LOTS TO EXPLORE AND DISCOVER, THE 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL ARBORETUM IS A FASCINATING 
AND INSPIRING DAY OUT FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


On the edge of the National Forest in 
Staffordshire, you'll find the National 
Memorial Arboretum. It’s a glorious, 
maturing woodland landscape, home to 
more than 30,000 trees, as well as more 
than 350 memorials. The Arboretum 

is designed to help people reflect, 
celebrate lives lived and commemorate 


lives lost in service. It’s an uplifting 

place that’s truly beautiful and full of 

life and meaning. It’s grown into a 

place for young and old to enjoy, with 

a full programme of exciting events 
throughout the year. No wonder it was 
the winner of Visit England’s Large Visitor 
Attraction of the Year Gold Award in 2018. 


‘Every Which Way' - Maurice Bii 
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COMMISSIONED BY THE BRITISH EVACUEES ASSOCIATION 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 


VISITED THE 
NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 
ARBORETUM 
BEFORE, OR 
HAVEN’T BEEN 
FOR A WHILE... 


HERE ARE FIVE 


REASONS TO PUT 
IT AT THE TOP OF 


YOUR SUMMER 
‘TO-DO’ LIST: 


REMEMBRANCE 


The focus here isn’t just 


on the military. There are 
also memorials honouring 


the emergency services 
and other organisations 


like the Women’s Institute, 
the Women’s Land Army, 
Scouts, the RNLI and the 


Salvation Army. 


REAL STORIES 


There’s a story behind 
each of the thought- 


provoking memorials and 


they are works of art in 


INSPIRATION 


It’s a wonderful place to 
come for a calm, peaceful 
walk through the beautiful 
woodland. Wander down 
avenues remembering 
those who gave their 
lives, or just enjoy the 
spectacular variety of 
flora and fauna. 


FREE ENTRY 


The National Memorial 
Arboretum, which 

is part of the Royal 
British Legion, is open 
year-round and entry is 
free. What’s more, new 
memorials are being 
added all the time, so 
even if you’ve already 
visited, there’s always a 
reason to go again. 


EXCITING EVENTS 


A SELECTION 
OF SOME 
FANTASTIC 
SUMMER 
EVENTS 
COMING SOON: 


25 JUN — 11 NOV: 
Replica 1940s war 
rooms installation 
Explore a 1940s 

RAF Command and 
Operations room 
and get ready for 
inspection in the 
billet room. Children 
can dress up, get 
into character and 
meet costumed 
interpreters (selected 
dates from 23 June 
until 30 September). 


14 JUL — 2 SEPT: 
First World War 
Children’s Thank 
You backpacks 
Throughout the 
summer holidays, 
younger visitors can 
discover the stories 
behind a variety 

of First World War 
characters with Thank 
You backpacks, which 
contain dressing up 
items, exploratory 
resources and mini 
mission cards. 


14 AND 15 JUL: 
The Luna Cinema: 
Pretty Woman and 
Darkest Hour 

A unique outdoor 
evening experience. 
The Luna Cinema 
will be showing two 
enthralling films: 90s 
classic Pretty Woman 
on Saturday 14 July 
and on Sunday 15 
July, Darkest Hour, 
which follows Prime 
Minister Winston 
Churchill during his 
first weeks in office. 


UNTIL 31 JUL: 
Football Legends 
Guided Walks 

From famous faces 

to heroes of the First 
World War, this walk 
will take you around 
memorials with links to 
the world of football. 
Don’t miss this one — 
it’s only available on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Sundays during 
the World Cup period. 


4 AUG: 

Summer Proms at 
the Arboretum 

As the sun begins to 
set over the grounds 
of the Arboretum, the 
Band of The Royal 
Anglian Regiment 
and other special 
guests will regale 
the audience with a 
rousing performance 
featuring a repertoire 
of traditional Proms 
favourites. The 
evening will finish 
with a fantastic 
firework finale. 


VISIT AT: 
THENMA. 
ORG.UK 


themselves. Visit the three 
exhibitions, take a guided 
tour or listen to a talk 

and be enthralled as the 
stories really come to life. 


Throughout the year, 
there’s a wide programme 
of interesting and exciting 
events, designed to 
please and entertain 
everyone, no matter how 
young or old. 
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New research 


King George V has long 
stood accused of 
withdrawing an offer of 
asylum to Tsar Nicholas II, 
and abandoning him to his 
™- dreadful fate 100 years ago. 
»  Itsanalluring theory but 
does it stand up to 
. scrutiny? Could the 
| British really have saved. 
i the Romanovs? 


By Helen Rappaport 


Happier days 
The tsar and his family pose 


power and murdered. 
Maria, Olga and Tatiana 


back. Alexandra and 


Anastasia is far right 


The last days of the Romanovs 


n the night of 16-17 July 
1918, in the bare and 
dingy basement of a house 
in Ekaterinburg in the 
foothills of the Urals, 
the Bolsheviks brutally 
murdered the seven 
members of Russia’s last imperial family. 

This ignominious end to the Romanovs, 

a dynasty that had ruled Russia for more 
than 300 years, was far from being a neat and 
expeditious execution. There was no trial, no 
due process of law, no chance of appeal, nor 
any mercy shown to the five innocent 
children of Russia’s former tsar and tsaritsa, 
Nicholas and Alexandra. Olga (22), Tatiana 
(21), Maria (19), Anastasia (17) and Alexey 
(13) were all brutally slaughtered with their 
parents in an act of revolutionary vengeance 
that is still chilling today. 

What makes the murders all the more 
horrifying is the inefficiency of the squad of 
Bolshevik guards that carried them out. 
Nicholas died the quickest, but the rest of his 
family and the four servants who accompa- 
nied them to Ekaterinburg all died horribly. 
Professional marksmen would have complet- 
ed their gruesome task in seconds but it took 
a 20-minute frenzy of shooting, screaming, 
acrid smoke and fumes, blood and gore before 
ferocious bayonetting finally finished off 
those victims still alive. Soon afterwards, 
the 11 corpses were flung into the back of 
a Fiat truck, taken to the Koptyaki Forest 
nine miles outside Ekaterinburg, and there 
dumped in a shallow, muddy grave. 

From the moment the Romanovs were 
murdered, Vladimir Lenin’s Bolshevik 
government began spreading a web of 
disinformation about whether they had killed 
the entire family, especially the women. This 
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ABOVE: The basement room where Tsar Nicholas Il, 
his immediate family and his servants were murdered 
RIGHT: A history of ‘The Great War’, showing Pavel 
Milyukov, the Provisional Government foreign minister 
who urged the British to offer the Romanovs asylum 


prompted the rise of a whole mythology 
surrounding what really happened, as a result 
of which the true facts were increasingly 
obscured in a fog of conspiracy theories. 
People clung to the hope that somehow one 
or even all of the family might have miracu- 
lously survived the bloodbath. But the 
emergence of Anna Anderson — claiming to 
be the tsar and tsaritsa’s youngest daughter, 
Anastasia — in Berlin in 1920, served only to 
divert attention away from burning questions 
surrounding the circumstances of the 
murders and, more pointedly, the failure 
to get the family out of Russia to safety. 
Exploring those final 18 months — and what 
really went on behind the scenes of the failed 
initiatives to help the Romanovs — for a new 
book, it was shocking to see how so much of 
the supposed ‘evidence’ was based on hearsay, 
conjecture and even blatant misinterpreta- 
tion of the facts. Most Romanov books have 
deferred to the same few, unchallenged 
sources without attempting a systematic 
\ analysis of what bona fide efforts there were 
* to save the family. 
Too often, people have stuck to the 
, , knee-jerk response that it was all 
. George V’s fault. After all, it’s widely 
believed that the British king offered his 
relatives asylum in Britain before 
pulling the plug on the offer. Even now 
” readers repeatedly ask me: “Why did 
George V betray his Romanov cousins?” 


Nicholas Il and George V show off 
their military regalia. The cousins 
were friends, and were brought closer 
still by growing German military might 


George might have been a moral coward in 
changing his mind about the family being 
given sanctuary in Britain, but this in itself is 
too simplistic as an explanation of what 
happened. Rather, one needs to explore the 
true extent to which anyone — let alone the 
king and his government — was in a position 
to wave a magic wand over the fate of the 
Romanovs. Granting asylum was one thing, 
getting them out of Russia quite another. 


Combing the archives 
We cannot apportion blame without first 
going back to the specific political circum- 
stances of 1917-18, and examining the 
evidence from as many angles as possible. In 
order to do this, I have searched for new and 
previously uncited material across archives 
in the UK, USA and Russia, as well as obscure 
published sources in eight languages. My 
searches resulted in inevitable dead ends, but 
they also turned up material that showed that 
the failure to save the Romanovs was never, 
ever a simple case of one king’s loss of nerve. 
In the run-up to 1914, relations between 
Nicholas II and King George V had been close 
and cordial. The threat of growing German 
naval power had only served to strengthen the 
good relations established jointly with France 
under the Triple Entente of 1907. The two 
monarchs also shared family ties via the 
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Royalty from across Europe in Denmark, 1890. Tsar Alexander III of Russia and his wife, Maria Feodorovna, are standing, fourth and third 
from right. King Christian IX of Denmark is standing second left. Princess Victoria of Wales, sister of George V, is standing far right. The 
Romanovs were linked to other European royals via marriage, but many of the tsar’s relatives saw Nicholas’s fall as his own fault 


Danish royal family: their mothers, Dagmar 
and Alexandra, were sisters, making George 
and Nicholas first cousins. 

One might have expected such close family 
ties to solicit an immediate, positive response 
from Britain when the chips were down. But 
by early 1917, Britain and Russia were in the 
fourth year ofa debilitating conflict with 
Germany. The political exigencies of wartime 
were now taking precedence over old dynastic 
loyalties. Russia was convulsed by two 
revolutions in 1917. When the first of these 
broke in February, and in the face of 
Bolshevik demands for a separate peace with 
Germany, the Allied governments’ primary 
concern was keeping a demoralised and 
exhausted Russia in the First World War. 
Getting the former imperial family out of 
Russia to safety came a very poor second. 

After his abdication in March, Nicholas and 
his family were placed under house arrest at 
the Alexander Palace near the Russian capital 
of Petrograd, hoping — indeed expecting — to 
be allowed into internal exile. But Russia’s 
new Provisional Government quickly 
dismissed Nicholas’s longing for a quiet life on 
the Romanov estate in Crimea. Much as the 
government wished to protect the family, to 
allow the Romanovs to remain in Russia 
might well encourage a counter-revolution. 

The Provisional Government was also 
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Acommon 
misconception is 
that King George V 
offered the 
Romanovs asylum. 
No, he did not 


hamstrung by the need to maintain its fragile 
relationship with the hard-left workers and 
soldiers of the Petrograd Soviet. This rival, 
radical political organisation was demanding 
nothing less than the trial — and by implica- 
tion, execution — of the tsar and was totally 
opposed to the Romanovs being allowed out 
of Russia to live out their days in the pre- 
sumed ‘comforts’ of exile. There was a high 
price to pay for the Romanovs’ despotism 

— the revolution demanded it. 

One of the most common misconceptions 
in the Romanov story is that King George V 
himself offered them asylum. No, he did not. 
It was not in the king’s gift, as a constitutional 
monarch, to do so. And while George might 
instinctively have wished to help his royal 
relatives, his government made no voluntary 
offer. It was in fact Pavel Milyukov, the 


foreign minister of the Provisional 
Government, who made the first move. He 
pressed the British government hard, via its 
ambassador to Petrograd, Sir George 
Buchanan, to offer asylum. It was days before 
a response came from David Lloyd George’s 
government, making a somewhat grudging 
offer of asylum — and it did so, very specifi- 
cally, for the duration of war only. The British 
government stood by its ally (to Milyukov’s 
huge relief) but previously unseen documents 
confirm that, contrary to general thinking, it 
was no more eager to have the Romanovs in 
Britain than King George, who within two 
weeks of the offer was panicking and wished 
that it had never been sent. 


Afear of unrest 

Why did the king change his mind? Quite 
simply, there was a war on. George V worried 
that to bring the controversial tsar and 
tsaritsa to England might cause unrest among 
the working classes sympathetic to the new 
revolutionary regime in Russia, a population 
he needed to keep on side in the war effort. 
‘Nicholas the Bloody’, notorious for his 
repressive response to peaceful protestors 

in St Petersburg on Bloody Sunday 1905, 

was much reviled in Britain, as was his wife. 
And to make matters worse, the German- 
born Alexandra was a ‘boche’. Hostility > 
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The last days of the Romanovs 
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The Romanov daughters, whose murdered 
bodies would be searched for jewels 
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towards Germany was at an all-time high, so 
much so that the British royal family changed 
its name from Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to 
Windsor that July. Fear of losing his own 
throne at a time of heightened political 
tension prompted the king to renege on his 
support for the asylum initiative. 

But George was not alone in this. My 
research shows that many of the Romanovs’ 
European relatives believed that Nicholas and 
Alexandra had brought their throne crashing 
down entirely through their own folly, and in 
so doing had endangered the thrones of royal 
families across the continent as well. 


Refused sanctuary 

An alternative place of refuge was urgently 
sought: neutral Denmark was deemed too 
close to Germany to be suitable. Norway and 
Sweden offered help with an evacuation but 
declined to take the Romanovs in. France and 
Switzerland both refused asylum. Put simply, 
the Romanovs were a political hot potato that 
no government wished to handle in wartime. 
Except perhaps King Alfonso of Spain, who 
turns out to be one of the unlikely heroes of 
this tale, the only royal relative who made 
concerted efforts on behalf of the family from 
March 1917 right through until after they 
were murdered, in July 1918. 

Much as we would like to believe otherwise, 
the fate of the Romanovs was never the most 
pressing political issue in 1917. Once they 
were moved to western Siberia — Tobolsk in 
August 1917 and then Ekaterinburg in April 
1918 — they were out of sight and out of mind. 
This led to a fatal complacency about their 
safety and the need to get them out of Russia. 

Meanwhile, rumour and gossip abounded 


Russians commemorate the anniversary of the Romanovs’ murder with a procession 
in Ekaterinburg — the city in which they were killed - in July 2017 


In the foothills of the 
Urals, the Romanovs 
were out of sight and 
out of mind. This led 
to complacency 
about their safety 


over various Russian monarchist plots to 
spring the family from captivity and spirit 
them away. Sadly, these were at best half- 
baked, the stuff of Boy’s Own Paper derring- 
do and were doomed to failure. The sad 
reality is that the numerous disparate 
monarchist groups in Russia were incapable 
of uniting to organise any kind of viable 
rescue plan. When they did try, they were 
always stymied by a lack of funds and the 
difficulty of effecting a rescue without it 
resulting in a bloodbath. 

Stories of British secret service operatives 
being involved in a mission to rescue the 
Romanovs have also surfaced regularly, but 
most of these remain nebulous in the 
extreme. Like the monarchist plots, they fell 
at the first hurdle: the logistics of actually 
getting the Romanovs out of Ekaterinburg. 
Would-be rescuers were faced with the 
enormous problems of distance, geography 
and climate — of getting seven people long 
distances via railways controlled by belliger- 
ent revolutionaries, and after that by sea 
through the treacherous ice floes of the Arctic 
and safely past German submarine patrols. 


This is not to mention the absurdly fanciful 
suggestion of airborne rescue. During the 
short period that the family was held under 
house arrest at the Alexander Palace, it might 
just have been possible to effect a safe and 
speedy evacuation — but only if the 
Provisional Government had been able to get 
a train beyond Petrograd to Finland and from 
there to the border with Sweden. 

One hundred years later, on 17 July this 
year, the Russian Orthodox faithful will 
gather in Ekaterinburg to mark a centenary 
that for them is proving far more significant 
than the 2017 anniversary of the revolution 
that preceded it. The Russian people are 
desperate for closure and forgiveness, and we 
too must let go of the idea that Anastasia 
somehow survived the massacre — and the 
idea that George V could have clicked his 
fingers and saved the Romanovs. 

Russia’s last imperial family all died at 
Ekaterinburg. There were no miraculous 
escapes. It is time to put the lid on the coffin 
of this mythologised story, and allow the 
Romanovs to rest in peace. 

Dr Helen Rappaport is a specialist in Victorian and 
late Russian imperial history. Her books include 
Four Sisters: The Lost Lives of the Romanov Grand 
Duchesses (Pan, 2014) 
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Victoria’s Indians 


Dwarkanath Tagore 


1/94-1846 


Throughout her long 
reign, a series of 
maharajahs and 
merchants, Hindu 
and Muslim 
reformers, 
princes and 
princesses came 
from India to see 
Queen Victoria. 
One of the first to 
be presented at 
court was Bengali 
landowner and 
merchant Dwarkanath 
Tagore, grandfather of the 
Nobel prize-winning artist and 
poet Rabindranath Tagore. He 
arrived in 1842, and joined the 
royal party on Victoria’s first 
state visit to Scotland. 

Unlike most Indians, 
Tagore profited from British 
colonialism in India, making 
his fortune out of trading in 
indigo, opium and cotton. 


THE TRADER 


Prosperity brought 
loyalty, something 
that could be 
seen in Indian 
communities 
like the Parsi 
businessmen 
of Mumbai, 
who studded 7 
their city ‘ 
streets with ¢ 
statues and bw 
public buildings Py 
to commemorate ; 
the queen-empress. v 
/ 
’ 


Victoria sketched Tagore 
on 16 June 1842, commenting 
in her journal: “He was in his 
native dress, all of beautiful 


shawls with trousers in gold vn 
& red tissue, & a tartan as in 


this little sketch.” hy 
Tagore died in London } 

in 1846, many miles from / 

home, and is buried in Kensal ; 

Green cemetery. _— 


Queen Victoria’s 
sketch of 
Dwarkanath 
Tagore after he 
was presented 
at court, and 
(left, inset) a 
wood.engraving 
of the Bengali 
merchant 
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THE ROYAL EXILES 


Maharajah Duleep Singh 
lived as a British aristo- 
36 crat after leaving India 


Maharajah Duleep Singh and Princess Gouramma of Coorg 


1838-93 / 1841-64 


Queen Victoria not only produced a 
family dynasty descending through 
three generations and stretching 
by marriage across continental 
Europe, she was also godmother 
to more than 60 children. Among 
them were two Indians: Duleep 
Singh, the deposed Maharajah of 
the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab, 
and Princess Gouramma of Coorg 
(Kodagu), a small princely state 

in the south of India. 

Both came to Victoria’s court in 
the early 1850s, shortly before the 
great Indian rebellion against British 
rule of 1857-58. Duleep Singh 
was converted to Christianity before 
he left India, but Gouramma was 
baptised at Buckingham Palace, 
in aceremony conducted by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. The two 
teenagers spent much time at 
Windsor Castle and Osborne House 
(the queen’s summer residence 
on the Isle of Wight), playing with 


the queen’s young family and 
learning how to be westernised 
royals. Later in the decade, 
Prince Albert took Duleep under 
his wing, escorting him around 
Britain, showing him the industrial 
north, and introducing him to 
hunting and sports. The queen 
even hoped that Duleep would 
marry Gouramma. 

However, this story has a darker 
side. Duleep Singh didn’t arrive 
in the British court of his own 
volition. The British had effectively 
kidnapped him at the end of the 
Punjab wars in 1849, and he was 
presented like a prize of war to the 
queen along with the Koh-i-noor 
diamond and other booty. 

As for Gouramma, she was 
traded in by her father in the hope 
of concessions from the British after 
his territory had been annexed. 
She married a Col John Campbell 
and died in England in 1864. 


PS” aca 


Baptised by Victoria in 1852, 
Princess Gouramma resisted her 
godmother’s matchmaking 
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Suniti Devi promoted education for 
girls. Her father, Keshub Chandra Sen 
(right), was a social campaigner 


Rafiuddin Ahmed 
1865-1954 


Until Abdul Karim came into 
Victoria’s life in 1887, she knew 
relatively little about the 30 
million or so Muslims who 
made up around a seventh of 
the Indian population during 
her reign. How much Karim 
turned her head in the 
direction of Islam in India is an 
open question. The India 
Office suspected he did, as 
did her advisors at court. 

A more likely source for 
the queen’s growing sympathy 
for Indian Muslims, however, 
was a lawyer from Pune, 
Rafiuddin Ahmed, who 
came to London shortly after 
the arrival of Abdul Karim 
in the royal household. 

At the end of 1892, Anmed 
pulled off a sensation, 
publishing — in The Strand 
magazine — facsimiles of 
pages from the queen’s 
journal, written in the 
Hindustani script that she had 
been learning from Karim. 
Ahmed had been given access 
to the queen’s diary following 


THE ADVOCATE 
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Keshub Chandra Sen and Suniti Devi 


1838-84 / 1864-1932 


Well known for her 
philanthropy at home, Victoria 
also championed social 
reform in India, lending her 
name to the education of 
boys and girls, and also to 
schemes to improve nursing 
and midwifery. In 1870, the 
Bengali reformer Keshub 
Chandra Sen met with the 
queen at Osborne House, 
seeking her support for 
vernacular and English- 
language schools in India. 
Sen used his good contacts 
at court to help set up the 
National Indian Association 
with Mary Carpenter, raising 
money for the cause of Indian 
female education both in 
India and in Britain. The queen 
deputed her daughter, 
Princess Alice, to get involved 


two audiences with her, one in 
London and one at Balmoral. 

She was clearly taken with 
the handsome ‘Maulvi’ 
(lawyer), describing him as 
“remarkably clever & most 
loyal & anxious to bring 
about the best of feeling 
between England and India”. 
She gave him her seal 
of approval by having his 
portrait painted. 

Rafiuddin Anmed had 
strong opinions on Hindu 
dominance of the Indian 
National Congress, and on 
the treatment of Hajj pilgrims 
travelling from India to Mecca. 
The queen passed on these 
concerns to her officials in 
India — and as a result they 
were forced to act. 


A portrait of Rafiuddin 
Ahmed, commissioned 
by Victoria. The queen’s 
sympathy for India’s 
Muslims may have 

been inspired by the 
lawyer from Pune 


with the project. In the 1880s, 
Princess Louise of Prussia 
(the Duchess of Connaught), 
who married Victoria’s third 
son, Prince Arthur, 
accompanied her husband to 
India. With the queen’s 
encouragement, she used her 
time in Mumbai and Pune to 
continue the campaign for 
extending western-style 
primary education. 

There were, however, limits 
to the queen’s Indian 
philanthropy. A beacon 
of religious tolerance, 
she steered clear of 
missionary 
evangelicalism, and 
would not lend her 
name, despite 
pressure to 
do so, to 
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THE REFORMERS 


reforming the zenana, the 
secluded status of many 
Indian women. 

Chandra Sen met the queen 
only once, but his daughter, 
Suniti Devi, who married the 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar 
(the ruler of a small state in 
Bengal), enjoyed a longer stay 
in England in 1887, the year of 
the queen’s golden jubilee. 
She met with Victoria just 
ahead of the celebrations, 

later recalling the intimacy 
and informality of the 
occasion. Suniti modelled 
herself on Victoria as a 
modernising matriarch, 
writing a series of books 
about the role of 
women in Indian 
history and 

culture. 
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Victoria’s Indians 


Jagatjit Singh Bahadur 
1872-1949 


The British empire in India held 
sway over more than 500 
princely states. The loyalty of 
these states to the crown 
underpinned the security of 

the Raj down to independence 

in 1947. From Victoria’s 
accession to the throne in 1837 
onwards, Indian princes 
showered the queen with gifts, 
memorials and other expressions 
of allegiance. 

In return, after the great 
rebellion of 1857-58, the 

British negotiated treaties that 
guaranteed the 
independence of these 
princely dynasties. 

The princes were also 
drawn into the British 
honours system, ins 
particularly throug! 


India (1861). With the speedy 
passage afforded by the Suez 
Canal (opened 1869), Indian 
princes began to visit Britain. 
From the Punjab, the Maharajah 
of Kapurthala led the way in 
1870, but died at Aden before he 
could get to meet the queen. 

His successor, Jagatjit Singh 
Bahadur, the next Maharajah 
of Kapurthala, made amends 
20 years later, coming over for 
the opening ceremony of the 
Imperial Institute in London in 

1893, presided over by the 

queen. Then, in October 


pepe. 1900, circumventing 
pg all the protocol that 
y | / — . surrounded the 
“ \\ ageing queen, he 
\) travelled to Balmoral 
s ; 
—~" again, one of the last 


to visit her once 
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Jagatjit Singh Bahadur 
was one of the last 
foreign dignitaries to 
meet Queen Victoria, 
travelling to Balmoral 
in October 1900 


foreign dignitaries to see 
her before her death three 
months later. 

Queen Victoria never visited 
India — the furthest east she 
travelled was Tuscany in Italy. 
And although three of her sons 
and one grandson toured India in 
her lifetime, she herself only 
knew India secondhand - well 
enough, though, as it turned 
out to make it a significant part 
of her statecraft. 

But if Victoria could not go to 
India, then India could come 
to her. In this way, Indians at 
Victoria’s court brought the 
empire to life for the monarch. 
Whatever your thoughts on the 
impact of British imperialism on 
the subcontinent, Victoria was 
genuinely interested in the lives 
of her Indian subjects. HJ 


Miles Taylor is professor of 
modern history at the University 
of York. Between 2008 and 2014 
he was director of the Institute 
of Historical Research 
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Keepi ng .. 
history aliv 


Standing tall for hundreds of years, ancient trees are steeped 
in history and have witnessed countless historic events 


rom the sealing of Magna Carta and the courtship of 
King Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, to the forming 
of the first trade union, the trees that beheld these 
significant moments in history are still standing today. 
Gnarly, bent, ridged and hollow, ancient trees are living 
archaeology. There’s no set age for a tree to be considered 
ancient — fast-growing birch trees may be considered 
ancient at 150 years old, while a yew tree may have to wait 
until it’s 800 years old to receive the same accolade! 
The UK is home to an exceptional number of ancient trees and 
many areas of the country have especially high concentrations — 
a visit to one of these might see you stepping back in time, into the 
remnants of one of the royal hunting forests or medieval deer parks. 
As well as keeping history alive, ancient trees are valuable 
homes to an abundance of wildlife, plants and fungi — and at least 
2,000 species of invertebrates. Without woods and trees, none of 
these would survive. 


Find out more at 


These trees have a past, but will they have a future? 


The habitats found in ancient trees have taken centuries to create, but could be taken away 
in minutes. The Woodland Trust stands up for ancient trees, but can’t do it without your 


support. Becoming a member is one of the most important things you can do to keep 
these crucial pieces of natural history alive — and it will only cost you £3 a month. 
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If you pass a tree and 
wonder whether it’s 
an ancient specimen, ® 
here are a few tell-tale 
signs to look out for: 


— over time, 
the canopy of a tree reduces 
through retrenchment. This is a 
natural process where most of the 
growth takes place underground, 
ensuring the crown of the tree and 
its root system are rebalanced. 


— compare 
the trunk to other trees of the 
same species. The girth might 
be 1.5 metres for trees such as 
hawthorn, or up to 5 metres for 
a tree like a sweet chestnut. 


— most ancient trees 
have a hollow trunk, although 
that’s not always the case. Unless 
there’s a cavity to look into, this is 
one sign that may be hard to spot. 


The Woodland Trust is a charity registered in England and Wales no.294344 and in Scotland no.SCo038885: 
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German prisoners traipse 
past Allied anti-aircraft 
positions near Méricourt- 
l’Abbé, August 1918. The 
battle of Amiens fired the 
starting-gun on a succes- 
sion of Allied triumphs on 
the western front that 
would end in ultimate 
victory on 11 November 


WWI/ The battle of Amiens 
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y the evening of 7 August 
1918 everything was 
ready. As thousands of 
Allied troops shuffled 
into position and 
checked their final 
orders, a hush descended 
on the battlefield. It was 
an ominous silence, 
strange for ears used to the constant roar of 
the guns. And then at 4.20am, when it was 
still dark and the air saturated with thick fog, 
the barrage opened. “You could have read a 
newspaper whichever way you looked,” 
because of the reflection from the gunfire, 
wrote Private William Curtis of the 10th 
Canadian Battalion. It was a terrible spectacle, 
the air bright with the muzzle flashes of more 
than 2,000 guns unleashing hell on the 
German lines. The battle of Amiens — an 
Allied blow so devastating that it would send 
the German army spiralling towards ultimate 
defeat in the First World War — had begun. 


Agravecrisis 

By the time Private Curtis and his comrades 
went over the top on that summer morning, 
the First World War had been raging for four 
long years. At least 9 million soldiers had 
been killed, with another 20 million 
wounded or unaccounted for across the 
battlefields of Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East. 

Five months earlier, the Central Powers 
(Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and the 
Ottoman empire) had signed a draconian 
peace treaty with the Bolsheviks at Brest- 
Litovsk that deprived Russia of almost 30 per 
cent of its prewar population and cemented 
Germany’s dominant position in central and 
eastern Europe. Meanwhile, on the western 
front, fighting had been intense and continu- 
ous. On 21 March 1918, Germany had 
launched a series of massive offensives that 
would break apart the trench stalemate and 
usher in the gravest crisis for the Allies since 
the opening weeks of the war. 

Despite stunning initial success, the 
German Spring Offensive failed to end the 
conflict. Although the German army gained 
ground and seemed poised to split the Allies 
apart, their strength began to fade as spring 
turned to summer. Heavy losses in their 
attacking divisions, problems with morale 
and having to operate at the end of long, 
vulnerable supply lines, slowed down the 
Germans and prevented them from exploiting 
their advances. And with every week they 
failed to win a decisive victory, more and 
more American soldiers poured into France, 
and more and more guns and ammunition 
were produced by the Allied powers. 


After four years 
of war, the Allied 
armies had 


developed a highly 
effective method 
of fighting 


On 18 July, French and American divisions 
counter-attacked at the second battle of the 
Marne, regaining the initiative and sparking 
off a collapse in German morale as it became 
evident that their long-awaited ‘peace 
offensive’ had failed. The scene was now set 
for the final part of the war on the western 
front: the Hundred Days campaign, which 
would begin at the battle of Amiens. 

For the Allied Generalissimo, General 
Ferdinand Foch, it was now essential to seize 
the opportunity presented by the victory at 
the Marne. Ata meeting on 24 July, Foch 
urged his senior commanders — Sir Douglas 
Haig (commander-in-chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force), General Philippe 
Pétain (commander-in-chief of the French 
army) and General John Pershing (command- 
er of the American Expeditionary Force) — to 


continue to hit the Germans hard. The 
counter-attack on the Marne was a turning 
point that “must be exploited thoroughly on 
the field of battle”. 

Foch was now planning to move onto the 
offensive to clear his lines and secure a series 
of key rail hubs. As a crucial link in the 
western front and the point where the British 
and French armies met, the most important 
of these was Amiens. Foch wanted to push the 
Germans back from the Amiens sector and 
deliver a crushing blow. Here the British and 
French could attack together and —as the 
ground consisted of open, rolling countryside 
with good, hard soil — would be doing so in 
conditions perfect for the use of massed 
tanks. Haig agreed to mount the operation 
and ordered General Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
Fourth Army to lead the attack. French troops 
under General Eugene Debeney’s First Army 
would also extend the attack to the south 
around the town of Montdidier. 


Britain’s shock armies 

Planning for the operation went ahead 
straight away and, within days, the outlines of 
what would become the battle of Amiens had 
been established. Rawlinson decided to use 
the Canadian and Australian Corps as the 
spearhead for the attack. Commanded by Sir 
Arthur Currie and John Monash respectively, 
these units had come to be regarded as the 
“shock armies of the British empire” and were 
led by soldiers of great experience and ability. 
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Mark V tanks in the village 
of Meaulte, 22 August 1918. 
By the end of the month, 
the Allies were punching 
holes in German lines north 
and south of Amiens 


Allied troops load a — \/>_ 87 
| Howitzer near Bayencourt, e-. R. Somme / pepe 
8 August 1918. At Amiens, AMIENS 
their generals could call 
upon an almost limitless \ 


number of shells i . tI 


Arthur Currie’s motto of ‘neglect nothing ii 
epitomised the attention to detail that he put e 
into planning operations. Monash saw things 

in much the same way. His theory of war was / UM, ; 
quite simple: “How to advance under the Se. 
maximum possible protection of the EN 
maximum possible array of mechanical 
resources, in the form of guns, machine-guns, 
tanks, mortars and aeroplanes.” 

The impressive arsenal that Monash and 
Currie had at their disposal was the result of a 
long process of technological development 
and trial and error. By the summer of 1918 the 
Allied armies on the western front had 
absorbed the lessons of four years of war and 
developed a highly effective method of 
fighting. Not only could they deploy hun- 
dreds of aircraft (to observe the battlefield, 
interdict enemy units and drop supplies), they 
also relied upon a formidable range of 
artillery, almost unlimited shells and 
hundreds of tanks (both Mark V heavy tanks 
and lighter, quicker models such as the 
Medium Mark A and the brilliant Renault 
FT). Infantry platoons were also much more 
capable than before, with each section being a 
self-contained firebase, specialising in sniping 
or mortar fire, and machine guns or bomb- 
ing. This allowed them to suppress enemy fire 
and continue the advance. They had come a 
long way from the Somme in 1916 when 
British infantry had been slaughtered trying 
to cross no man’s land. 

The preparations for the attack were highly 
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Ne ee ABOVE: Ferdinand Foch, 
“head of Allied forces, wanted 
to deliver a crushing blow 
_ to the Germans 
LEFT: Our map of the battle 
of Amiens shows the extent 


0 t——e— Smiles of Allied advances between 
8 and 11 August 


An officer addresses 
Australian soldiers at Amiens, 
8 August 1918. By now, 
Australian and Canadian 
troops were regarded as 

“the shock armies of the 
British empire” 
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Canadian commander Sir Arthur Currie left 
nothing to chance in his planning for Amiens 


German general von der Marwitz’s Second 
Army was understrength and poorly dug in 


impressive. The British knew that, if Currie or 
Monash’s troops were brought up to the front, 
the German High Command would immedi- 
ately suspect that an attack was imminent. So 
it was essential to mount a sophisticated 
deception plan. Canadian Corps headquar- 
ters was sent off to the north, around Mount 
Kemmel, where they produced extensive 
wireless traffic, which they knew would be 
picked up by the enemy. At the same time, 
thousands of Canadian troops began a long 
and sometimes winding route march to the 
Amiens sector. Troops and guns were moved 
at night; aircraft droned up and down the 
front to mask the noise of the tanks (430 of 
which would be used for the main attack); 
roads were lined with straw; and ropes were 
wrapped around the wheels of the guns (to 
dampen the sound). Meanwhile, a notice was 
pasted in each soldier’s pay book that read: 
“KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT... The success 
of the operations and the lives of your 
comrades depend upon your silence.” 

The Allied obsession with secrecy extended 
to their deployment of the 2,000 guns, which 
had been brought up and registered on the 
German lines in the days before the attack. By 
1918, both the British and French armies were 
employing state of the art gunnery tech- 
niques. Regular measurements for air 
pressure, temperature and wind velocity were 


being made, while each gun was carefully 
calibrated to ensure the best possible 
accuracy. This meant there was no need to fire 
large numbers of ranging shots (which would 
alert the enemy to what was going on), so the 
attack could gain the element of surprise. 
And so, when those guns opened up at 
4.20am, signalling the start of the battle of 
Amiens, the effect on the German army was 
devastating. Opposite the British sector lay 
General von der Marwitz’s Second Army, 
which was understrength and only occupying 
a series of shallow trenches and dugouts. 
Although the extensive preparations on the 
other side of the line had not gone unnoticed, 
little was done about it and a sense of lethargy 


8 August wasa 
stunning blow. The 
Allies advanced 


between 6 and8 
miles, inflicting 
devastating losses 


seemed to have taken hold of the defenders. 

But the shock on the morning of 8 August 
was complete. “As soon as the enemy artillery 
fire began,” remembered Major Mende, 
commanding a German battalion dug in 
north of the Amiens-Roye road, “I rushed to 
the telephone to inform the regiment of the 
attack; but the loop was already shut down. 
Then I ran outside to see what was going on, 
but it was so foggy that I could only see two 
steps ahead of me.” He returned to his 
dugout and waited for news, but none 
arrived, only the sound of small arms fire that 
grew closer. Shortly afterwards a hand 
grenade flew into his headquarters and he ran 
out to be captured. 

Masked by the thick fog, British, Canadian, 
Australian and French infantry left their 
trenches, following the creeping barrage, and 
watching the tanks roll forward. At first there 
was little resistance, only crowds of dazed, 
German soldiers, muttering “Kamerad!” and 
surrendering easily. “The thing that struck me 
as being most funny,” remembered one 
attacker, “was the way the prisoners would 
dangle right along by themselves, no escort, to 
the prison cage about a mile away... They 
nearly cleaned us out of cigarettes and 
emptied our water bottles.” 

Not all German soldiers were so demor- 
alised, and some machine-gun positions and 
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Allied troops rest in a trench 
near Albert after the capture of 
the Chipilly Ridge, 9 August. 
Attempts to shroud the planned 
assault on Amiens in secrecy 
paid immediate dividends 


gun batteries resisted, in places holding up the 
advance for several hours. But eventually they 
would be taken out: a burst of machine-gun 
fire or a flurry of rifle grenades to silence them 
and allow the advance to be resumed. “Our 
troops had been thoroughly practised in 
attacking strong points and machine-gun 
nests earlier in the summer,” noted one 
after-action report, “and the value of their 
training was exemplified in these operations.” 
By the time it got light, about 8am, the 
German defences had been overrun and the 
battlefield was a strange sight: long lines of 
Allied troops marching forward, while 
squadrons of cavalry trotted by, raising clouds 
of dust in the air, as they pushed further into 
the German lines. 


“May God help us!” 

The 8th of August was a stunning blow. The 
Allies advanced between 6 and 8 miles that 
day, seizing more than 400 guns and inflict- 
ing devastating losses upon the defenders. 
The German Second Army was shattered, 
sustaining more than 36,000 casualties, 
including 27,000 prisoners, and causing 
General von der Marwitz to write in his diary: 
“May God help us!” He put the disaster down 
to the effect of the tanks emerging from the 
fog and surprising his men, and called it “an 
evil weapon” that had no place in warfare. He 
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Why don't we celebrate Amiens? 


The battle is widely forgotten today because it doesnt adhere 
to the stereotype of Great War failures, argues Nick Lloyd 


British popular memory of the First 
World War has been dominated by the 
grim, attritional struggles of 1916-17, 
with the Somme and Passchendaele 
epitomising the terrible carnage and 
ultimate futility of the war. 

By contrast Amiens has been largely 
forgotten. It was a battle of much shorter 
duration and with many fewer casualties 
than the Somme and Passchendaele. It 
was also only one part of a series of 
major offensives (known as the Hundred 
Days) that brought the war on the 
western front to an end. These are 
perhaps some reasons why it has 
attracted much less attention from 
historians than other battles. 

Crucially, however, Amiens did 
not fit in with the dire image of the 
war that many influential critics 
of British High Command - from 
David Lloyd George and the 
military theorist Basil Liddell Hart 
to Joan Littlewood (creator of Oh, 

What a Lovely War!) - wanted 
to portray. For them, the 
First World War was an 
unrelieved disaster, and 

the role that British 


had deployed his three reserve divisions, 
while calling for every available unit to march 
to the sound of the guns, but little could be 
done to prevent the collapse of his positions 
and the realisation that Germany had no 
answer to this kind of attack. 

The advance continued the following day as 
the German defenders pulled back as quickly 
as they could. “It was like the old open 
warfare we used to read about,” remembered 
Colonel D Mason of the Third Canadian 
Battalion. “Officers commanding battalions 
would send forth at a gallop, get instructions 
to take some region and one to take another 
and it looked like a north-country lake 
scattered with islands...” 

Gradually, the Allies ran into more and 
more resistance. Because they had advanced 
so far, it took time to move up guns and bring 
supplies forward, while German reinforce- 
ments began to arrive on the battlefield by the 
second day. Tank losses had also crept up and, 
once the weather had cleared, German field 
guns were able to inflict significant losses on 
the slow moving Mark Vs. On 15 August, 
Haig called a halt to the offensive. 

The advance from Amiens may have been 
stopped, but the implications of such a 
staggering blow were obvious. On 13 August, 
the German High Command held a top- 
secret meeting to discuss what had gone 


commanders played in failing to learn 
lessons was a fundamental aspect of the 
war. They saw no reason to analyse 
Amiens in any detail. 

Amiens was, in many respects, a 
model battle of positional warfare. It 
showed that the stalemate of trench 
warfare was now over and also illustrat- 
ed the degree to which a combination of 
infantry and artillery, plus armoured 
vehicles and air power, had reshaped the 
nature of warfare and brought about the 
return of manoeuvre to the battlefield. It 
devastated German morale and revealed 
to the German High Command that they 
had no answer to the kinds of tactics and 

the awe-inspiring mass that Allied 

armies could now deploy on the 
western front. It showed, all too 
clearly, that the war had to be 
ended. Amiens, therefore, was 
not just a forgotten battle; it was 
an inconvenient one too. 


David Lloyd George was 
among a cohort of 
influential critics of the 
British Army’s perfor- 
mance during the war 


wrong. “The amount of booty which our 
enemy could publish to the world spoke a 
clearly language,” reported Field Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg, the chief of the General 
Staff. “If the enemy repeated these attacks 
with the same fury, in view of the present 
constitution of our army, there was at any rate 
some prospect of our powers of resistance 
being gradually paralysed.” 

And the experience of Amiens would 
indeed be repeated. By 20 August, the Allies 
had launched offensives north and south of 
the Amiens battlefield (at Noyon and 
Bapaume). By the beginning of September, 
the German army on the western front was in 
full retreat. Although some German units 
continued to resist with determination, the 
fight had gone out of the rest of the army, and 
desertions began to spiral out of control. By 
11 November it was all over. 

Dr Nick Lloyd is reader in military and imperial 
history at King’s College London. His most recent 
book is Passchendaele: A New History (Viking, 2017) 
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> Tommies, the drama series based on 
diary and eyewitness accounts of — 

life in the trenches, is returning to “°° 4) 
BBC Radio 4 from 1 August 
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Getting set 


final push 


In part 51 of his personal testimony Series, Peter Hart reaches 
August 1918. With the Germans having been beaten back, the 
Allies were preparing an offensive that would finally break the 
deadlock of trench warfare. Peter is tracing the experiences of 

20 people who lived through the First World War - via interviews, 
letters and diary entries - as its centenary progresses 
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Sir Douglas Haig 


Haig was commander of the 
British Expeditionary Force 

on the western front. He had 
spent the past few months 
trying to cope with the German 
Spring Offensive. 


The Germans had exhausted 
their reserves in the series of 
spring offensives launched 
from May to July 1918. The 
British and French lines had 
buckled but held and the Allies 
were ready to strike back. Haig 
and his generals had learnt a 
great deal from the long, grim 
years of attritional warfare. 
The culmination of all this 
experience was the ‘All Arms 
Battle’. The infantry were now 
well armed with light Lewis 
machine guns and rifle 
grenades. In immediate 


support were heavy Vickers 
machine guns banded 
together, and light and heavy 
mortars hurling high explo- 
sives and poisonous gas 
canisters. Concealing them 
were dense smoke barrages. 
Trundling into action 
alongside the infantry were 
heavy tanks. Then there were 
the lighter tanks and armoured 
cars ready to push through 
and cause chaos. Aircraft flew 
above, diving down to spray 
machine gun fire and drop 
small bombs. Underpinning 
everything, there were the 
crushing barrages of the 
artillery. On 8 August, the 
Allies attacked at Amiens. 


The situation had 

developed more favour- 
ably for us than we had dared 
even to hope! The enemy were 
completely surprised, two reliefs 
of divisions were in progress, 
very little resistance was 


offered, and our troops got 
their objectives quickly with 
very little loss! At 6pm Marshal 
Foch came to see me. He is very 
delighted at our success today, 
and fully concurred in all the 
arrangements I had made for 
continuing the battle. Enemy 
blowing up dumps in all 
directions and streaming 
eastwards. Their transport and 
limbers [ammunition carts] 
offer splendid targets for our 
aeroplanes. 


The Germans suffered tens of 
thousands of casualties. They 
also lost more than 400 guns 
and large quantities of 
mortars and machine guns. 
All told it was a disaster and 
even General Erich Luden- 
dorff, the key man at German 
supreme headquarters, could 
not deny it: “August 8 was the 
black day of the German army 
in the history of this war.” 


“The situation had developed more 
favourably than we had dared to hope! 
The enemy were completely surprised” 


Kate Luard 


Londoner Kate, born in 1872, 
trained as a nurse. On the 
western front she rose to head 
sister, in charge of a staff of up 
to 40 nurses and 100 orderlies. 


There was a serious cost to 
the military successes. For 
nursing staff such as Sister 
Kate Luard, there was a 
balance between battlefield 
gains and human suffering. 
Having heard soldiers cheerily 
predicting success in the 
run-up to the offensive — 
“We’re going to Berlin this 
time!” - the nurses soon found 
themselves dealing with the 
Allied wounded. 


66 4am August 9th. 20,000 
prisoners, 20 kilometres, 


200 guns, transport captured, 
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bombs continually on the 
congested fleeing armies — and 
here on our side the men who’ve 
made this happen, and given 
their eyes, limbs, jaws and lives 
in doing so. It is an extraordi- 
nary jumble of a bigger feeling of 
victory and the wicked, piteous 
sacrifice of all these men. And 
they are marvellous as always. 


Next day, the first German 
prisoners began to come in 
for medical treatment. 


We have a great many 

German wounded: one 
‘Baby’ Jerry is the pet of the place 
—a fair smiling clean boy who 
was, he said proudly, “Nur ein 
Tag!” — just a day — in the line. 
For some never-failing reason 
the orderlies and the men fall 
over each other trying to make 
the Jerries comfortable. Their 
instinct is purely for hospitality, 
I think. A German prisoner 
continued to chuckle while his 
wound was being dressed. I 
asked him what the joke was? 
“You've won the war!” he said. 
“We shall all go home now!” 
And this on 10 August! 
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German prisoners prepare to move British 
wounded at the battle of Amiens, a decisive 
victory for the Allies that presaged other 
victories in the Hundred Days Offensive 


Sergeant George Ashurst had 
served right through the war. 
By this time, the army was 
looking for leaders wherever 
they could find them - and 
experienced NCOs were an 
obvious source of officers. 


The adjutant sent for me 
&6 and he said: “Oh Lord!” 
I thought: “What the hell am I 
going in for next?” When I got to 
the tent he says: “Good morning, 
Sergeant!” I said: “Good 
morning, sir!” He put his hand 
out to shake hands. “You're a 
damn lucky fellow! You're going 
home for a commission!” I said: 
“Never, Sir!” He said: “Yes! 
You're going now — straight 
away!” I said: “Well I wish you 
were coming with me, Sir!” “Ah 
well. Go on get your things and 
get off! Don’t waste any time!” 
Right from the battle line right 


George Ashurst 


George was born near Wigan in 1895. Called 
up in August 1914, he suffered frostbite on the 
western front and was gassed at Ypres in May 
1915. He served in Gallipoli and Egypt before 
returning to the western front in March 1916. 


away to ‘Blighty’! Bloody hell! 

I walked back to the lads and 
they were saying: “You lucky 
bugger!” I was sorry to leave the 
lads, but I was absolutely 
delighted. I felt free! I made my 
way to the quartermaster’s stores 
to get some new clothes and 
hand in my rifle and bayonet. I 
walked down that lane — it was 
quiet — just the odd shell coming 
over now and again. I was 
walking down that lane practi- 
cally singing to myself. I heard 
an aeroplane and I thought: 
“This fellow’s not getting me,” so 
I found a bit of cover in a ditch! 
When it came over my head it 
was one of our own! I didn’t 
want anything to happen now! 


George Ashurst did get home, 
but before he was commis- 
sioned, the war was over. 


“If we fail, or our losses are excessive, | can hope for no mercy” 


Born in 1897 in Alcester, Harold 
signed up with the 12th Glouces- 
tershire Regiment. He was 
injured at the Somme in 
September 1916 but returned 

to the lines as an officer. 


On 22 August, Second 
Lieutenant Harold Hayward 
was involved in some brisk 
fighting in an attack on 
Thiepval Ridge in the Somme 
area. He and his men had 
already captured two German 
machine gun posts when they 
approached a third. 


There was no firing — 
G6 so I got up to have a 
look round. Ahead of me I saw 
someone also standing up. I saw 
the action of his hand moving — 
I thought: “That’s a stick bomb! 
And I know who its intended 
for!” So I let fly with my Webley 
revolver and I saw him drop to 
the ground. The bomb came 
over, came over my head and fell 
behind me on the trench 
parados. It burst and I got some 
shrapnel from it — I was 
wounded in the back. 


Hayward was evacuated. He 
was later awarded the Military 
Cross for his courage and 
leadership in this action. Ht 
Peter Hart is the oral historian 

at the Imperial War Museum 
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TRACY BORMAN ON THE ASTONISHING RISE OF BESS OF HARDWICK 
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Force of nature 

A 16th-century portrait 
of Bess of Hardwick. 
Bess’s talent, ambition 
and eye for a well-con- 
nected husband elevated 
her to dizzying levels of 
wealth and power in 
Tudor England 
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Bess of Hardwick 
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n 4 October 1597, an elderly 
lady took up residence in her 
newly built home in 
Derbyshire, close to the town of 
Chesterfield. Hardwick New 
Hall was no ordinary country 
residence, but rivalled queen 
Elizabeth I’s palaces in scale and magnificence. 
Each of the three storeys was taller than the one 
below, and there were so many windows that it 
inspired the rhyme: “Hardwick Hall, more 
glass than wall.” The most striking feature, 
however, was the initials ‘ES’ emblazoned on 
the tops of the six towers. 

By the time that she moved into Hardwick 
New Hall, Elizabeth (‘Bess’), Countess of 
Shrewsbury, was 70 years old and the richest 
woman in England after the queen. Built just 
a stone’s throw from the site of her 
childhood home, the house was a deliberate 
—and typically unsubtle — statement of her 
wealth and power. But she deserved to revel 


in this sumptuous symbol of her status for, 
unlike most other members of the 
Elizabethan nobility, Bess had striven hard 
for her elevated position in society. Hers was 
a story of, if not quite rags to riches, then 
certainly humble beginnings to dizzying 
heights well beyond the reach and ambition 
of most Tudor women. 

Born in around 1527, Bess was one of 
five children. Their father, John Hardwick, 
hailed from a moderately prosperous 
Derbyshire gentry family, but upon his death 
just a year after Bess’s birth, a significant 
portion of his estate was seized by the crown 
to be administered by the court of wards 
until his son and heir came of age. 

It was soon obvious that Bess was not 
prepared to accept the hardship that 
followed. In the 16th century, women had 
few opportunities to improve their lot in life, 
except through marriage. Fully aware of 
this, when she was probably no more than 
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Seven major players in Bess’s life 


William 
Cavendish 


William, Bess’s second 
husband, was treasurer 

of Henry VIII’s chamber 

— and, as such, propelled 
his wife into royal circles. 
William and Bess had 
eight children, six of whom 
survived into adulthood, 
and made Chatsworth 
their home. 


Elizabeth | 


Bess had a rollercoaster of 
a relationship with the 
Tudor queen. In the early 
1560s, Elizabeth had Bess 
thrown in the Tower, after 
becoming convinced that 
she was trying to oust her 
from the throne. But - in 
her role as keeper of 
Mary, Queen of Scots 

— Bess would regain 
Elizabeth’s trust. 


16 years old, Bess resolved to take a husband. 
It was a strategy that she would employ time 
and again in the years to come — with 
startling success. Her choice was Robert 
Barlow, a Derbyshire man of about the same 
age. But it would prove short-lived. Barlow 
died in December 1544 — “before they were 
bedded together”, according to one account. 


Marrying into money 
Having received a modest inheritance from 
her first marriage, Bess soon lined up a 
second. This one would catapult her several 
rungs up the social ladder. Sir William 
Cavendish had recently been appointed 
treasurer of Henry VII’s chamber and had 
won renown as one of Thomas Cromwell’s 
henchmen. Of noble descent, he was 
twice-widowed and more than 20 years older 
than Bess. 

As well as propelling Bess into aristocratic 
and royal circles, the marriage was by all 


Lady Katherine Grey 


Lady Jane Grey’s sister 
was the cause of Bess’s 
first clash with Queen 
Elizabeth. Katherine 
confided in Bess that she 
was pregnant with Edward 
Seymour’s child — and 
so, when the queen got 
wind of the relationship, 
she directed much of her 
ire at Bess. 
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accounts a happy one, for the couple were 
united by a fierce ambition for social 
advancement. Their first child was born a 
year after the wedding, in 1548, and during 
the nine years that followed Bess gave birth 
to a further seven children, three of whom 
were the vital sons that they needed to secure 
their dynasty. The dukes of Devonshire and 
Newcastle are descended from this marriage. 
In June 1549, Bess’s husband bought the 
estate of Chatsworth. The couple soon 
embarked upon an ambitious project of 
rebuilding, and filled the house with an 
array of luxurious furnishings. Chatsworth 
ignited within Bess a passion for lavish 
building projects that would last a lifetime, 
and during the years that followed her 
property portfolio continued to expand. 
Bess had clearly learned from her father’s 
example because all of the Derbyshire 
properties were held jointly in the names of 
both Bess and Sir William for both of their 
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# [he Earl of Shrewsbury 
was Bess’s fourth and final 
husband. He was one of 
the richest men in the 
kingdom, and the couple’s 
marriage would create 

a powerful new dynasty, 
before ending in acrimony. 
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Margaret Douglas 
In 1574, Bess found herself 
in the queen’s bad books 
once more - this time for 
arranging her daughter’s 
marriage to the son of Mar- 
garet Douglas, first cousin 
of the monarch. Elizabeth 
had forbidden the union 
and, when she found out 
about it, had Margaret 
thrown in the Tower. 


The royal court 
would soon prove 
too small to contain 
the overbearing 
personalities of Bess 
and Elizabeth | 


lives. This was an unusual and shrewd move, 
designed to prevent the estates falling into 
wardship if Sir William should perish before 
his eldest son attained his majority. The 
wisdom of the policy was proved in 1557, 
when Sir William died and his eldest son, 
Henry, was just seven years old. 

By the time Elizabeth Tudor ascended the 
throne in November 1558, Bess had married 
Sir William St Loe, a widower from an 
ancient and noble family. Her third husband 


Mary, Queen 
of Scots 


Bess was effectively 


during the Scottish 


competing designs on 
the English throne. 


Mary’s keeper for 15 years, 


queen’s long incarceration 
in England. The pair soon 
fell out spectacularly, their 
mutual enmity fuelled by 


brought her even greater riches than 
Cavendish. He also provided an entrée into 
the Elizabethan household, of which he was 
a member. Almost certainly thanks to his 
influence, Bess secured the prestigious post 
of gentlewoman of the privy chamber. Now 
aged 31, she was one of the oldest members 
of the household. But the court would soon 
prove too small to contain the overbearing 
personalities of Bess and her queen. 

In the summer of 1561, Bess became 
embroiled in a scandal that was unfolding in 
Elizabeth’s household. Lady Katherine Grey, 
sister of the ill-fated Lady Jane, had been a 
thorn in the new queen’s side since her 
accession because of her royal blood and 
Catholic leanings. Despite being under the 
close scrutiny of the queen as a member of 
her household, Katherine had secretly 
married another blood claimant, Edward 
Seymour, Lord Hertford, nephew of Henry 
VIIPs third wife, Jane Seymour. She had 


Arbella Stuart 


Bess dominated Arbella’s 
early life, determined that 
she should succeed 
Elizabeth | to the throne. 
But Arbella would rebel 
against her domineering 
grandmother and, asa 
consequence, find herself 
written out of her will. 
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fallen pregnant soon afterwards and had so 
far managed to conceal her growing belly 
from the queen. 

One night, after the rest of the court had 
retired, Katherine sought out Bess and 
confessed everything. Furious at being 
dragged into her predicament, Bess 
reprimanded Katherine for her foolishness, 
telling her “she was sorry therefore because 
that she had not made the queen’s majesty 
privy thereunto”. When the scandal broke, 
the queen immediately suspected Bess of 
conspiring to oust her from the throne. “It is 
certain that there hath been great practices 
and purposes and... she [Bess] hath been 
most privy,” the queen declared. “It shall 
increase our indignation against her, if she 
will forbear to utter it.” Elizabeth ordered 
Bess’s arrest, and both she and Katherine 
were “clapt” in the Tower then closely 
interrogated. The queen only agreed to 
release Bess several months later, but 
dismissed her from the privy chamber and 
sent her back to Derbyshire in disgrace. 

Bess remained there for the next few years, 
during which time her third husband died, 
leaving her the bulk of his estate. In 1567, she 
took her fourth and final husband. She had 
saved the best until last — in theory, at least. 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, was one 
of the richest and most powerful men in the 
kingdom, with estates sprawling across 
much of northern England. Bess herself was 
a woman of some considerable property by 
the time of their marriage, and she insisted 
on cementing their union by arranging 
marriages between four of their children. 


The deadly rival 

Bess’s new marriage soon brought her back 
into the queen’s orbit, because in 1568 
Shrewsbury was appointed the keeper of 
Elizabeth’s most deadly rival, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, upon her flight to England. This 
was a heavy responsibility for the earl and 
his wife. Although Mary was the queen’s 
captive, now that she was on English soil she 
became even more ofa focus for the 
discontented Catholics who wanted to get 
rid of the ‘heretic Elizabeth. 

The English queen had not entirely 
forgiven Bess for the Katherine Grey scandal, 
but she respected her strength of character 
and her determination to carve out a role for 
herself in a world dominated by men — just as 
she herself was trying to do. Bess soon 
justified the queen’s trust, for she became 
just as much Mary’s keeper as her husband 
was. She even placed her own spy in the 
Scottish queen’s household “to give her 
intelligence of all things”, and reported 
everything back to her royal mistress, who 
praised her for this “manner of service”. 


Hardwick New Hall - one of Tudor England’s most magnificent residences - with (inset) 
Bess’s initials, “ES” (Elizabeth Shrewsbury), emblazoned on top of one of the six towers 


Mary, Queen of Scots 
complained of Bess’s 
“foul slanders” 
and the “insolence 
of this vulgar- 
minded woman” 


But things never remained harmonious 
between the two Elizabeths for long, and in 
1574 Bess again became embroiled in a 
scandal involving a blood claimant to the 
throne. Her partner in crime was another 
indomitable matriarch. Margaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lennox, was the niece of 
Henry VIII and first cousin of the queen. 
Bess arranged for her daughter Elizabeth to 
marry Margaret’s son Charles, against the 
queen’s specific instructions. When the news 
broke, the queen reacted with predictable 
fury. Lady Douglas was ordered back to 
London and thrown into the Tower. 
Meanwhile, Bess and her daughter Elizabeth 
were placed under armed guard at Rufford in 
Nottinghamshire until investigations had 
been undertaken. 

The queen’s anger at these two 
troublesome old women grew when she 
learned that Elizabeth Cavendish was 
already pregnant. Any child from their 
union would have a claim to the throne — 
however distant. In the event, it was a girl, 
Arbella, born in 1575. Bess would focus all 


of her dynastic ambitions upon the young 
girl in the years to come. 

But first, the countess had to negotiate the 
pitfalls of her relationship with the captive 
queen of Scots. Following one conversation 
between the two, Mary boasted that Bess had 
told her “that had I been her own queen she 
could not have done more for me”. By 
contrast, claimed Mary, Bess felt only 
contempt for Elizabeth. In the now famous 
‘scandal letter’ that the Scottish queen wrote 
to Elizabeth in 1584, she related various 
stories that Bess had told her about life in the 
English queen’s court. The countess had 
apparently laughed at the notion that 
Elizabeth was the virgin queen, claiming 
that she was so insatiable that she had 
seduced a host of men. 

But Mary’s account was as contradictory 
as it was unreliable, for she went on to claim 
that, according to Bess, the English queen 
was “not like other women” and was 
incapable of having sex. 

The letter was almost certainly a 
scurrilous attempt to discredit Bess — for, 
though the two had once been on friendly 
terms, she and Mary had by now fallen out 
spectacularly. At the heart of their dispute 
lay dynastic rivalry. Mary fiercely opposed 
Bess’s plans for her granddaughter Arbella, 
for they ran counter to her son James’s claim 
to the English throne. In a furious letter to 
the French ambassador, Mary urged him: 

“T would wish you to mention privately to 
the queen that nothing has alienated the 
Countess of Shrewsbury from me more 
but the vain hope which she has conceived 
of setting the crown of England on the 
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The Mary, Queen of Scots Room in Hardwic 


head of her little girl, Arbella.” 

In the same year as the scandal letter was 
written, Bess separated from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Eager to avoid any blame for 
the breakdown of their marriage, she spread 
rumours that the Scottish queen had been 
sleeping with her husband and had borne 
him at least one child, possibly “several”. 
Enraged by this slur on her reputation, Mary 
complained about the “foul slanders” and 
“insolence of this vulgar-minded woman”. 

The queen herself intervened to try and 
reconcile Bess and her husband. Although 
she was very fond of the earl, she seems to 
have felt some solidarity with his wife. She 
paid little heed to Shrewsbury’s complaints 
that Bess had tried to “rule” him and “make 
me the wife and her the husband”. 


Ejected from bed 
Elizabeth achieved a temporary 
reconciliation, and Bess and her husband 
“showed themselves very well content with 
her majesty’s speeches, and in good sort 
departed together”. Once back at their 
estates, however, they lived virtually 
separate lives, and the earl declared 
that he would “neither bed with her nor 
board with her”. 

This situation was too intolerable 
to last for long. In 1587, the same 
year that Mary, Queen of Scots was 
executed, the courts awarded Bess both 
Chatsworth and a sizeable income from her 
husband. But Bess had already moved on to 
a new building project. Having purchased 
from her brother the family manor house at 
Hardwick, she set about renovating it. Three 
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k Hall. Bess 
and Mary’s explosive relationship began when Bess’s 
husband was appointed the Scottish queen’s keeper 
during her incarceration in Tutbury Castle, Shropshire 


years later, her estranged husband 
died and Bess inherited one third 
of his disposable lands. Almost 
immediately, she turned her 
attention to building another 
Hardwick Hall, adjacent to the 
old one. 

Her energies were also absorbed 
in the promotion of her young 
granddaughter, Arbella, whom she 
had raised after the death of her 
daughter in 1582. Bess had given 
her an education befitting a royal 
princess and had proudly noted 
that Arbella was “very apt to learn, 
and able to conceive what shall be 
taught her”. 

It was obvious to everyone that 
Bess was grooming the young girl 
as a successor to the English 
throne. The Venetian ambassador, 
Scaramelli, observed that Arbella 
“has very exalted ideas, having 
been brought up in the firm belief 
that she would succeed to the 
crown”. But while the queen made 
encouraging noises about Arbella — on one 
occasion telling an ambassador: “Look to her 
well: she will one day be even as I am” — she 
always stopped short of naming her as heir. 

As she grew to maturity, Arbella felt 
increasingly suffocated by her grandmother’s 


Bess’s granddaughter Lady Arbella 
Stuart, aged 13. Bess groomed her 
young relative to succeed Elizabeth I, 
only for Arbella to marry her way out 
of the queen’s favour 


domineering nature. Scaramelli reported 
that Arbella “was under very strict custody 
of her grandmother, Lady Shrewsbury, and 
was never allowed to be alone or in any way 
mistress of her actions”. In a similar vein, 
King James VI and I later recalled “that 
unpleasant life which she hath led in the 
house of her grandmother with whose 
severity and age she, being a young lady, 
could hardly agree”. 

In 1602, Arbella hatched a plan to escape. 
Frustrated by the many negotiations for her 
marriage brokered by her grandmother, she 
resolved to find a husband for herself. The 
man that her hopes alighted upon could 
hardly have been a less appropriate choice. 
Edward Seymour was the grandson and 
namesake of the 1st Earl of Hertford, who 
had caused such a scandal all those years ago 
by marrying Lady Katherine Grey. 

When the queen learned of Arbella’s plan, 
she was outraged. That her choice of 
husband was himself of royal blood made it 
certain in Elizabeth’s mind that Arbella had 
been plotting to seize the throne. Convinced 
that it was part of a greater conspiracy, she 
ordered a thorough investigation. Bess was 
quick to protest that “these matters were 
unexpected of me, being altogether ignorant 
of her [Arbella’s] vain doings, as on my 
salvation and allegiance to your majesty I 
protest”. For once, Elizabeth believed Bess 
and assured her: “There is no lady in this 
land that I better love and like.” Overjoyed, 
Bess declared: “Even to the last hour of my 
life I shall think myself happy to do any 
acceptable service to her majesty.” 

In fact, it was Elizabeth who died first, 
in March 1603. Just before the queen 
breathed her last, Bess altered her will and 
disinherited Arbella, as if to prove her 
loyalty. She survived Elizabeth by almost 
five years and died on 13 February 1608. 
Flamboyant even in death, her body lay in 
great state at Hardwick until her funeral 
three months later. 

Having lived through six reigns and four 
husbands, this extraordinary woman was 
not only a great survivor, but one of the most 
successful builders of dynasties — and houses 
—that England has ever seen. 

Tracy Borman has written numerous books on the 
Tudor period, including Elizabeth’s Women: The 
Hidden Story of the Virgin Queen (Vintage, 2010) 
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Come and join us in the historic cities ai 
Winchester and York for our sixth annual History 
Weekends. Once again we’ve assembled a line-up 
of some of the country’s top historians, who will be 
speaking on topics ranging from behaving badly in 
Renaissance Britain to the life of Churchill. 
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If you're a subscriber to 
BBC History Magazine, you can 
take advantage of a reduced rate for 
all tickets. You will need your 
subscriber number when purchasing. 
(You can find this on the address label 
of your magazine). If you have a digital 
subscription, please forward your 
subscription order confirmation to 
events.team@immediate.co.uk and our 
events team will supply you witha 
code for reduced rate tickets. 


If you're not yet a subscriber, 
you can subscribe by calling 

03330 162 115** or visiting 
historyextra.com/subscribe. You'll 
receive your subscription number 
up to one hour after subscribing and 
can then buy tickets at the reduced 
subscriber price. If you take out a 
digital subscription please contact 
us at events.team@immediate.co.uk 
for a code, which we'll issue ASAP. 


You will be sent your tickets 

in the post or by email (if you 
specified an e-ticket) two weeks 
before the event. Further information 
on the venues will also be provided at 
that time. Please note that all venues 
at Winchester and York are within 

five minutes’ walk of each other. 


Terms and Conditions: we are using a 
hird-party company, See Tickets (a company 
registered as The Way Ahead Group Ltd in England 
and Wales with company number 3554468 and 
whose registered office is at Norfolk House, 47 
Upper Parliament Street, Nottingham, NG1 2AB), 
0 process and take your orders for the festival. 


Full T&Cs are available via historyweekend.com 
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related queries about the event, please email 
events.team@immediate.co.uk 
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BELOW: A depiction of a monk 
from the 13th century shows 
him supping wine. Clergymen 
often had a reputation for 
drunkenness and violence 


If contemporary chronicles are to be believed, England's 
medieval clergy may have spent as much time drinking, 
gambling and fornicating with prostitutes as attending to their 
flocks’ spiritual needs. Emma J Wells reveals why some men 
of the cloth simply couldnt resist the pleasures of the flesh 
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n July 1531, John Longland, 

bishop of Lincoln, made his way 

to the Augustinian abbey of 

Missenden in Buckinghamshire. 

He was tasked with convening a 

special tribunal to investigate 

rumours of monastic bad behaviour 
that had been circulating around the parish. 
Yet little could he have known the 
pandemonium that he would uncover. 

Shortly after Longland’s arrival, the 
revelations came thick and fast. A local 
canon, Robert Palmer, was accused of carnal 
relations with a married woman, Margaret 
Bishop. Once accosted, Palmer admitted 
socialising with Margaret, but insisted that 
the moment he learned of her true 
intentions, rather than pursue a carnal 
relationship, he bolted out the door. 

In an attempt to escape censure, Palmer 
claimed that it was the abbot, John Fox, who 
had shared Margaret’s bed. The abbot 
staunchly denied the countercharge but now 
found himself under the spotlight. He stood 
accused of numerous offences, including 
nepotism, financial misconduct, and of 
turning a blind eye to Palmer’s affair with 
the married woman. The canons also alleged 
that he appointed his sister as their brewer, 
discounting whispers of her “immoral 
character”. Shortly after the sister’s arrival, 
reports predictably circulated of her 
pregnancy, no doubt the consequence 
of a dalliance with one of the men. 

After investigations, Longland passed 
judgment on both men, and neither fared 
well. Palmer was imprisoned indefinitely 
and Abbot Fox was suspended from office. 


Bad habits 

This monastic morality tale is representative 
of a familiar cultural stereotype: the 
promiscuous and corrupt man of the cloth. 
From Italian poet Giovanni Boccaccio’s 
philandering Masetto to the absurd and 
useless Sir Oliver Martext in Shakespeare’s As 
You Like it, literature from the 14th century 
through to Henry VIII’s reign and beyond is 
littered with clergymen behaving badly. 

And the stereotype has stuck. Medieval 
bishops, monks, vicars, even nuns, continue 
to get a bad press in film, TV, theatre and 
literature. They are most notable not for 
their unflinching dedication to spreading 
the word of God but for their proclivity for 
lasciviousness, greed, alcoholism and apathy. 

The problem wasn’t a product of the 
authorities’ complacency or indifference. 
On the contrary, ensuring that the clergy 
remained on their metaphorical pedestal was 
paramount to the medieval church. In fact, 
so eager were the ecclesiastical authorities to 
uphold the highest of standards, and protect 
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stereotype of the corrupt clergyman had ingrained itself in popular culture 


themselves from the wrath of God, that they 
established a mechanism for disciplinary 
action in the case of failur Across 
Christendom, monasteries, parishes and 
colleges were subject to so-called visitations. 
These were assessments conducted by their 
own superiors or diocesan bishops. 

In England, these records first appeared 
towards the end of the 13th century, and 
became increasingly common leading up to 
the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
1530s. Investigators exposed the entire 
gamut of indiscretions, leaving no stone 
unturned. They uncovered acts of serious 
misconduct, such as sexual misbehaviour; 
they investigated lesser crimes, like building 
negligence, “walking abroad in secular 
dress” and “public playing of dice”; and 


They were accused 
of “walking abroad 
in secular dress”, 
“public playing of 
dice”, and sexual 
misbehaviour 


they upbraided clergymen for banal 
indiscretions, such as inappropriate 
tonsures (the part of the head left bare) and 
snoozing mid-service. 

The authorities investigated prosaic gossip, 
documented indiscretions — and swiftly 
punished those found guilty. Miscreants 
could expect shaming sentences, ranging 
from enforced silence and ritual fasting to 
spells in prison. 

And you didn’t necessarily have to be a 
member of the clergy to be punished. In 
1442, one Richard Gray got into hot water for 
impregnating Elizabeth Wylugby, a 
Benedictine nun at St Michael’s Priory in 
Stamford. Worse still, Gray had apparently 
consorted with Wylugby while lodging in 
the convent with his wife. The disgraced 
man was called before Bishop William 
Alnwick to answer charges of “sacrilege and 
spiritual incest”, to which he confessed. 

His penance, recorded in unusual detail, 
included a flogging while walking around 
Stamford church, carrying a candle and 
dressed only in linen garments, on four 
Sundays. This was to be followed by a 
barefoot pilgrimage to Lincoln Cathedral. 
After falling ill, Gray was unable to carry out 
his penance and was excommunicated. 

Gray and Wylugby weren’t the only ones 
accused of sexual immorality. In 1500, 
William Bell, warden of Grey Friars in 
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Nottingham, was accused of “incontinence 
against another man” (ie homosexuality). 
John Shrewesbury, a monk from Dorchester 
Abbey, was said to have abducted a woman 
in 1441 and smuggled her into the bell 
tower of the monastery in a trunk, where 

he had carnal relations with her. 

Medieval clergymen also had a bad 
record of frequenting brothels. The most 
notorious were situated in Bankside, south 
London, on land owned and controlled by 
the bishop of Winchester. These 
establishments were dubbed ‘stews’, and the 
women who worked in them ‘Winchester 
Geese’. Some of their clients were, no doubt, 
men of the church. 

The authorities came down hard on the 
crimes they discovered. But no matter how 
many offenders they punished, it wasn’t long 
before they unearthed another one. Errant 
clergy were a feature of medieval life, and 
part of the reason for that may lie in the 
nature of their profession. 

Most of the secular clergy (deacons and 
priests who were not monks or members of a 
religious institution) were poorly educated, 
and many lived lives indistinguishable from 
their flocks. They essentially survived as 
laymen, tilling the earth and minding 
livestock. They often travelled to other 
parishes, where not only did they administer 
to the spiritual, social and medical needs of 
the poorest in society, but also lodged in 
local alehouses, mingled with locals and 
frequented public dances. By many 
accounts, some lived comfortably and ate 
well — just as the portly Friar Tuck did in the 
tales of Robin Hood. Is it any wonder that 
many couldn’t resist the temptations of 
secular life? 

But it wasn’t just deacons and parish 
priests who succumbed to worldly pleasures. 
Although monks and nuns technically led 
cloistered lives, they were still part of wider 
society, and prominent members to boot. 
They regularly left cloisters to visit family, 
conduct business, teach children and enter 
politics — and, if reports are to be believed, 
they committed a litany of indiscretions as 
they did so. 

Ofall the accusations levelled against 
monks, perhaps the most damaging was that 
they’d abandoned their calling, spending 
far more time fussing over their appearance 
and living the high life than praying for their 
flocks’ souls. 


Stranger than fiction 

The stereotype of the immoral monk 
—irredeemably self-indulgent and 
narcissistic — is perhaps best captured in the 
fictional figure of Chaucer’s monk, one of 
the protagonists of The Canterbury Tales. 
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Monks chop wood in a 12th-century 
illustration. Over the following centu- 
ries, some clergymen seem to have 
found hard work less attractive 


Eee 
The disgraced man 
was summoned 
before a bishop to 
answer charges of 
“sacrilege and 
spiritual incest” 


This “fair prelat”, we're told, preferred the 
“pricking and hunting of the hare” to poring 
over a book in the cloister, his rotund figure 
garbed with sleeves and a cope of grey fur 
rather than a plain woollen habit and cowl. 

But such antics weren’t restricted to 
fiction. In the 1430s, in a visitation of 
Canons Ashby Priory in Northamptonshire, 
the Bishop’s Commissary found that the 
monks were indulging in private feasting 
and games, frequenting the village inn, 
skipping services in the choir and wearing 
“short aild tight doublets with several ties to 
their hose” instead of their monastic habit. 

To some people today, the image of the 
corrupt clergyman — more at home drinking 
ale and consorting with prostitutes than 
genuflecting at an altar — may be highly 
amusing. But in the Middle Ages, the 
results were deadly serious: neglected 
parishioners, damage to the Catholic 
church’s reputation and, in some cases, 
outbreaks of extreme violence. 

One of the worst examples of the latter 
occurred in 1263 when an Italian called 
Bartholomew de Agnani was appointed 
rector of St George’s church in the 
Nottinghamshire village of Barton in Fabis. 
Unfortunately for Bartholomew, the prior of 


the Nottinghamshire convent of Lenton had 
other ideas. He wanted a man called Thomas 
de Raley to be given the post — and, inan 
attempt to secure this outcome, told his 
parishioners that Bartholomew had died. 
But Bartholomew was very much alive, 
and sent his proctor, Bonushomo, to the 
church to claim the office. Poor Bonushomo 
was met with an angry crowd — containing 
the prior and Thomas de Raley’s servants 
— which robbed him of papal letters that he 
was carrying, and then murdered him 
in the churchyard. The prior was then 
called to appear before Pope Urban IV to 
answer charges on his part in the crime. 
When he failed to turn up, he was 
excommunicated. 

By the 16th century, anti-monastic 
pamphlets groaned with vivid descriptions 
of clerical misdemeanours. But does this 
mean that late medieval clergymen were 
more prone to outbreaks of bad behaviour 
than their predecessors? Was there 
something irretrievably rotten about 
England’s churches and monasteries, and 
the people who worked in them? 

Before casting judgment, it’s worth noting 
that when the authorities carried out 
visitations on churches and monasteries, 
they weren’t there to highlight examples of 
monastic excellence. Their job was to 
unearth clerical failings, and they were 
absolutely determined to do so. 

We should also remember that, by the 
1530s, Henry VIII was agitating for the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and his 
supporters were looking for excuses to 
paint the clergy in an unflattering light. 
Throughout the late Middle Ages and 
beyond, men and women of the cloth were 
held to the highest of standards — you could 
argue that they were unrealistically high. 

But for all that, as the examples on these 
pages prove, some clergymen did drink too 
much, they did fornicate with prostitutes, 
and they did gamble with dice when they 
should have been attending to their flock’s 
spiritual needs. By the time Henry VIII 
wielded the axe in 1536, it’s hard to argue 
that they weren't a pale imitation of their 
more distinguished and pious forebears. HJ 
Emma J Wells is associate lecturer in 
ecclesiastical history at the University of York. 
Her most recent book is Pilgrim Routes of the 
British Isles (Robert Hale, 2016) 
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Eighty summers ago, thousands of working-class Britons 
got their very first tastes of sun, sea and sand, courtesy of the 
1938 Holidays with Pay Act. Kathryn Ferry chronicles the 
fraught birth of a holidaymaking revolution 


A man takes the plunge at 
Blackpool’s South Shore baths ~~ 
in August 1937. With the passing 
of the Holidays with Pay Act the 

following year, a break by the 4 
sea was no longer the preserve 
of the middle classes 
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n August 1938, a Coventry factory 
worker took his family on a holiday to 
the British seaside. To the 21st-century 
mind, there’s nothing particularly 
extraordinary about this. But to this 
particular worker, 80 summers ago, it 
was a cause for celebration. For he was 
among the first cohort of workers to take 
advantage of Britain’s brand new Holidays 
with Pay Act. So enthused was he by the 
experience that he wrote to his local 
newspaper, the Midland Daily Telegraph, 
to tell them all about it. He didn’t give his 
name, content to sign himself ‘Sunburned’. 

“My wife, two children, and myself have 
just returned home after enjoying our 
first ‘holiday with pay’,” noted the 
correspondent. “We have had a good 
holiday, feeling for the first time that we 
could afford to pay for it without having to 
apologise to the butcher and baker for being 
unable to meet his bills the week after. I feel I 
am justified in saying ‘thank yow to whoever 
it was who did the trick.” 

The people who “did the trick” were the 
trade unionists, politicians and ordinary 
Britons who had spearheaded a 25-year 
campaign for all workers — no matter 
what their social standing — to receive 
paid leave from their annual toils. It was a 
tough battle, one that pitted campaigners 
against government intransigence and 
resistance from employers. And it would be 
a number of years after 1938 before the 
legislation truly transformed Britain’s 
holidaymaking landscape. But, as the 
millions packing their cases for destinations 
as diverse as Bognor Regis and Bali will 
attest, the long-term impact of the Holidays 
with Pay Act has been truly revolutionary. 


Trailblazing packages 
The concept of holidaymaking wasn’t, of 
course, born in the summer of 1938. Britons 
had been heading for the coast and beyond 
for centuries — and, in the first three decades 
of the 20th century were doing so in 
ever-greater numbers. By At ee 
1937, it was estimated that ah 

15 million people, around ) 
a third of the population, 
went away for a week 

or more. 

One of the drivers of this 
growth was the holiday 
camp. Caister Camp in 
Norfolk opened as early as 
1906, although its first guests 
stayed in tents rather than 
huts. By 1934, there was such 
a plethora of camps nestled 
along the coast between 
Great Yarmouth and 


For Britain’s manual 
workers, the 
prospect of spending 
a week at the beach 
was nothing more 
than a pipe dream 


Lowestoft that the London and North 
Eastern Railway began running a special 
“Suffolk Camp Express’ service. The 
biggest operator was soon Butlin’s, which 
opened its first camp at Skegness in 1936. 
By 1938, when a second camp opened at 
Clacton, such was the demand for Billy 
Butlin’s trailblazing holiday packages that 
he had to refuse three out of four 
applications for a chalet. 

Seaside towns responded to the Butlin’s 
challenge by upgrading their promenades, 
building tennis courts and laying out new 
pleasure gardens. But this wasn’t always 
enough to win over the new breed of 
holidaymaker. In the first decades of the 
20th century, more and more Britons were 
choosing hiking, cycling and camping 
breaks as active holidays grew in popularity. 
The newly formed Youth Hostels 
Association went from operating a single 
hostel in 1930 to more than 200 in 1939. 
Others decided to leave the country entirely. 
In the mid-1920s, the Workers’ Travel 
Association (WTA), established by unions 
and the co-operative movement, started 
offering early package holidays, for those on 
a budget, to destinations such as France, 
Switzerland and Belgium. Over the August 
bank holiday of 1938, Southern Rail ran 240 
extra long-distance express trains, 82 of 
which were bound (via ferry) for Europe. 

But behind these developments lay an 
uncomfortable truth: summer holidays were 
very much the domain of the white-collar 
worker. For Britain’s 


bins ye | manual workers — 14.5 
hk 4 million of whom earned 


A less than £250 a year and 
, had no entitlement to paid 
holiday — the prospect of 
spending a week sat ona 
beach was nothing more 


than a pipe dream. This 


The Workers’ Travel 
Association offered 
affordable, organised 
overseas travel to working 
class people, as seen in 
this booklet from 1929 


inequality was institutionalised: while senior 
local government employees were granted up 
to 48 days of paid holiday a year, the physical 
slog of manual workers’ lives was alleviated 
only by statutory bank holidays — for which 
they didn’t receive any wages. 

To trade union and Labour activists, this 
disparity was unjust, intolerable and a call to 
action. In 1911, they launched a campaign to 
force employers to offer paid holidays. That 
campaign often moved at a glacial pace, 
slowed by war, economic crises and official 
indifference. But by the summer of 1937 — 
when women from the Labour party 
organised a ‘Seaside Campaign’, handing out 
more than a million leaflets and convening 
150 meetings at 40 seaside resorts — it had 
gathered an unstoppable momentum. 


Time to act 

By now, government intervention was well 
and truly on the agenda, and a parliamentary 
select committee had been appointed to 
examine the issue. Its chairman, Lord 
Amulree, made his stance on the subject 
abundantly clear when declaring: “Too 
much mischief has been done in the past by 
treating workpeople simply as production 
units instead of human beings.” 

Not all employers would have agreed with 
Lord Amulree but they were facing up to 
the inevitable. Over the year in which the 
Amulree committee took evidence, 

1.25 million employees were granted paid 
holidays, taking the figure covered by 
voluntary arrangements up to 3 million 

by April 1938. Just three months later, on 
29 July, the Holidays with Pay Act officially 
became law. Now, millions of people could 
take paid holidays — but would they? 

The first real test arrived with the August 
bank holiday of 1938 which fell at the 
beginning of the month. Sunshine bathed 
the nation’s beaches and the press cheerfully 
declared that Britain was set for a heatwave. 
According to The Caterer and Hotel Keeper, 
“Resort cafes were packed from morning to 
night. Swimming pools and their cafes were 
besieged.” The rail network operated at full 
capacity. Over the weekend, 300 excursion 
trains ran to Blackpool while at Southend an 
extra 70 trains were laid on to take 80,000 
Londoners home on bank holiday Monday. 

Yet when the figures were calculated, it 
transpired that seaside resorts had actually 
witnessed a reduction in visitor numbers on 
the previous year. In these early days at least, 
the Holidays with Pay Act had proved more 
damp squib than revolution. 

There were multiple reasons for this. The 
lowest earners needed their basic weekly 
income just to pay for rent and food. 
Holidays with Pay allowed them to have 
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MAIN IMAGE: Crowds flock to the beach at 

| Hastings in August 1938 TOP RIGHT: A postcard 
from 1932 depicting the joys of a seaside staple, 
fish and chips BOTTOM RIGHT: A 1931 railway 
poster reflects the growth in popularity of 
walking holidays BOTTOM LEFT: Families 
pictured outside chalets at Butlin’s, Skegness, 
1939 LEFT: A Great Western Railway poster 
from the 1930s extols the charms of Torquay, 
“Devon’s Riviera” CENTRE: A teapot-shaped 
refreshments kiosk at Blackpool, August 1934 
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Changing the guard. As 
life starts to get back to 
normal in 1946, holiday 
makers wave off soldiers 
who were billeted at 
Butlin’s in Clacton 


a few days off work without the worry of 
making ends meet, but it didn’t mean that 
they could suddenly afford a seaside holiday. 
The legislation may have initially reduced 
the number of lowest earners heading for the 
coast because these were the people who, in 
the past, had benefited from subsidised 
works outings. Employers who had 
previously chartered trains to carry staff to 
the seaside saw no reason to continue to do 
so once they were paying for annual leave. 


Phased introduction 
Another problem was that millions of 
workers remained without paid holidays 
even after the law had been passed. The 
surge of employers offering paid holiday 
before the legislation was enacted had 
persuaded the government that it need not 
compel employers to take action. The act 
recommended, but stopped short of 
mandating, one week’s annual paid vacation 
for all full-time workers in Britain. The idea 
was to give employers space to come to their 
own arrangements before, from 1940-41, 

it became compulsory to grant paid leave. 

There were knots of employer resistance, 
notably in the Lancashire cotton industry 
where factory owners argued against the 
cost of this reform at a time of trade 
depression. So enraged were textile workers 
at their employers’ intransigence that, in 
August 1938, they marched through 
the town of Nelson demanding the 
resumption of negotiations to 
establish paid holidays for the 
following year. 

Despite the initial drop in the 
numbers going to the seaside in 
August 1938, the act also 
highlighted that resorts were 


a! 


In the new Britain 
that emerged from 
the war, an extra 

11 million workers 
were entitled to 
annual paid leave 


ill-prepared for a massive new influx of 
holidaymakers. Had everyone who received 
the new entitlement taken a holiday in the 
summer of 1938, Britain’s transport and 
pleasure infrastructure would have 
been overwhelmed. This fact led to in-depth 
analysis of the issues, and attempts to 
improve the situation. As one journalist in 
The Portsmouth Evening News put it, the 
new type of tourist may not have lots of 
money but “these people have come to stay, 
thanks to the most enlightened movement 
this country has known for many years”. 
One of the biggest challenges facing the 
industry was the length — or lack of it — of 
the summer season. This placed pressure on 
seaside businesses to make their entire 
annual income in just six weeks, pushing 
up prices and rendering even the cheapest 
accommodation unaffordable to low wage 
earners. One solution to this problem 
was to stagger holidays. Mr FG Issott, 
vice president of the British Federation 
of Hotel and Apartment Associations, 


In 1938, Billy Butlin was 
overwhelmed by demand 
for his trailblazing camps 


suggested dividing Britain into nine areas, 
each with fixed holiday weeks that would 
rotate annually (many manual workers had 
to take leave on specific dates when their 
factory shut for maintenance). This idea was 
deemed unworkable at scale, however. The 
Board of Education argued for a change in 
school term times, but this foundered on the 
fact that families were barely a factor at the 
1930s seaside. Even middle-class workers 
found it hard to meet the extra costs of 
accommodation and transport for their 
children, meaning that many of those who 
did go on holiday were single, or married 
without children. 

Yet that was about to change, and one of 
the main reasons was the continuing rise of 
the holiday camp. By 1938, around 150 were 
dotted over Britain. Most were small but, 
in Billy Butlin, they had an entrepreneur 
who thought big. By the time the Holidays 
with Pay legislation became law, Butlin’s 
was catering for thousands of people at 
a time, courtesy of an all-inclusive tariff 
covering accommodation, meals 
and entertainments. 

All the same, for all their advertised 
affordability, the Butlin’s camps were still 
beyond the means of the poorest workers. In 
contrast, the Derbyshire Miners’ Camp — 
which opened in Skegness in May 1939 — was 
subsidised by a levy on every tonne of coal 
produced by the 40,000 eligible men. In its 
initial season, it catered for 15,000 miners 
and their families. 

But, just as many of these families were 
enjoying their first-ever summer holidays, 
storm clouds were gathering over Europe. 

In September 1939, Britain was plunged into 
war, and its nascent holiday revolution was 
stopped dead in its tracks. 

This wasn’t the end of the story. In the new 
Britain that emerged from the war, wages 
were higher, employment as good as full and 
paid holidays a universal reality. An extra 11 
million workers were now entitled to annual 
paid leave. Factor in these workers’ families, 
and 30 million Britons could now benefit 
from the principle established by the 1938 
act. Following a series of false starts, 
missteps and setbacks, the great British 
holiday boom had well and truly begun. 
Kathryn Ferry is the author of The Nation’s Host: 
Butlin’s and the Story of the British Seaside 
(Viking, 2016). She is currently writing a 
biography of Billy Butlin 
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Experts discuss and review the latest history releases 


David Edgerton, photographed at 
King’s College London. “Just as 
India, Australia or Canada gained 
independence from the British 
empire, so too did the United 
Kingdom. Britain became internally 
focused: economically, politically 
and ideologically,” he says 
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“We need to tackle British history as we 
would the turbulent story of Germany’ 


David Edgerton speaks to Ellie Cawthorne about his new book, which challenges 
the accepted narrative of Britain’s 20th-century history 
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PROFILE DAVID EDGERTON 


Edgerton is Hans Rausing professor of the history of science 
and technology and professor of modern British history at 
King’s College London. His previous books include Britain’s 
War Machine: Weapons, Resources and Experts in the Second 
World War (2011) and Warfare State: Britain, 1920-1970 (2005) 


} IN CONTEXT | In his new book, The 


Rise and Fall of the British Nation, David 
Edgerton offers a bold new take on the 
history of 20th-century Britain. He argues 
that as Britain’s global influence 
diminished in the 1940s, the country 
turned away from liberalism and 
imperialism to follow a new national 
agenda committed to internal change in 
industry, economics, technology and 
politics. This lasted until the 1970s, 
when the UK entered the EEC and 
liberalised its economy. 


In your view, how has the history 

of 20th-century Britain been 
misunderstood? 

The stories we tell about our national past 
have become very confused, and no one 
much cares whether they’re historically 
accurate or not. They don’t resonate in the 
way they once did, and so we need to start 
writing a new kind of British history. I want 
people to see the story of the UK in the 

20th century as a very complex one, in which 
fundamental ways of thinking about what it 
meant to be British changed. 

The accepted narrative of 20th-century 
Britain was really created by the historians of 
the 1960s, and we need to be more sceptical 
about the claims they made. They generally 
focused on the rise of welfare and the Labour 
party on the one hand, and postwar decline 
on the other. But both of these narratives 
ignore the role of empire, the warlike 
capacities of the British state, and the role 
of global British capitalism. In doing so, 
they remove some of the most important 
elements of British power. Pm trying to put 
these elements back into the story. 

Historians need to start tackling British 
history as we would the turbulent stories 
of Russia or Germany: to see it from the 
outside, and to think of it as a story of 
transformation rather than continuity. 
Instead of thinking about the history of 
Britain as a stock story of progress or 
decline, we need to interrogate it from 
many different angles. 


How did ideas about Britain asa 
‘nation’ change over the course of 
the 20th century? 

In the first half of the century, Britain was 
dominated by imperialism — which 
encompassed lots of nations — and 


liberalism, in which the idea of nationalism 
was inherently repugnant. You couldn’t 
really be a British nationalist. It was seen as 
the ideology of Britain’s opponents, whether 
they were Nazis, Italian fascists, Irish 
republicans or Indian anti-imperialists. 

But I contend that just as India, Australia 
or Canada gained independence from the 
British empire, so too did the UK. After 
1945, a genuinely post-imperial British 
nation emerged. The UK became internally 
focused: economically, politically and 
ideologically. This lasted up until the 1970s, 
when thinking once again became much 
more internationalist, and there were 
determined attempts to integrate the British 
economy into the European free market. 
That was a very definite move away from 
nation, the effects of which really began to 
be felt in the 1990s. 

Coal provides a neat illustration of what 
this changing agenda actually meant in 
concrete terms. In the late 1980s, it would 
have been unthinkable — not to mention 
politically unacceptable — to net import coal 
[import more coal than than was exported] 
in order to run British power stations. But 
ever since the 1990s, that is exactly what has 
happened. The idea that Britain should be 
powered only by British coal mines has quite 
simply disappeared, and the fact that most 
of our cars, telephones and clothes are 
made abroad is simply the reality of the 
economy we now live in. I think that 
highlights the truly great transformation 
that has occurred. 


Why did Britain abandon its national 
agenda in the1970s? 

I think that the move away from the national 
project in Britain arose partly out of the 

idea that it was always doomed to fail and 
that the old liberal way of doing things 

was much better. There was also a sense 

that it had failed in practice, as the British 


Tn Britain, weve 
come to think about 
our national history 
in remarkably 
parochial ways” 


economy was not growing as strongly as 
its competitors. 


You argue that we should see Britain’s 
story as one of upheaval and 
transformation - what were some 

of the key moments of change? 

One problem with national histories is that 
by their nature they stress continuity over 
discontinuity. This is because they want to 
evoke a national essence, to distil what exactly 
it is that’s good or bad about a country. In the 
British case, the standard continuity which 
is emphasised is that from the Edwardian 
period to the present day. I challenge this 
idea, and insist that 20th-century Britain 
witnessed radical discontinuity. 

For example, I think that the election of 
1945 represented an important political 
turning point. There was a dramatic 
difference between the Labour party that 
came into office in 1945 and the Liberal 
governments of earlier periods. I see Labour 
in this period not as primarily socialist or 
even social democratic, but national. 
Rhetorically, they put nation above class or 
capitalism. That was really at the core of 
their programme. 

Another hugely important but 
misunderstood discontinuity is how the 
British nation came to feed itself. In the first 
half of the 20th century, Britain sourced its 
food from across the globe, from the wheat 
fields of Argentina and Canada to the 
abattoirs of Wellington and Montevideo. 
Foreign imports accounted for around half 
of what Britons ate. But between 1945 and 
the 1980s, there was a sustained national 
drive to make the country self-sufficient in 
terms of food. That marked a radical 
transformation in that it changed the UK’s 
economic partners, and the nature of its 
trade with the world. 

Getting rid of empire was another 
momentous change. The speed with which 
the great imperial party, the Conservatives, 
decided that empire was finished is 
extraordinary. They moved to apply for 
membership of the common market as early 
as 1961, when decolonisation was still very 
much a live issue. The idea that Britain was 
held back from applying for EEC 
membership because of romantic notions of 
imperialism seems to be contradicted by this 
central political fact. It’s important to 
remember that the party that was most 
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Putting up Labour party 
posters ahead of the 1945 
election. Labour’s landslide 
victory that year “represented 
an important political turning 
point”, says David Edgerton 


opposed to entering into the common 
market was in fact Labour. And that points 
to yet another discontinuity — that those 
positions have now been reversed. 


The Second World War is often seen 
asa key turning point for Britain. 

Do youagree? 

I certainly regard both the world wars as 
hugely important to British history, but I 
also want to challenge the often misleading 
stories that we tell about them. The Second 
World War is generally hailed as the ‘People’s 
War’, the origins of a welfare state and the 
beginning of a postwar consensus. However, 
I think that the great transformations 
Britain witnessed in this period were not of 
the sort described by this story. 

The standard assumption is that a new 
British nation emerged in 1940, forged by 
Dunkirk and the Blitz, and given an 
ideology by Churchill’s rousing wartime 
speeches. But I see this idea as a postwar 
construction. It’s the sort of story that a new 
postwar nation tells about its origins. 

For me, the war needs to be understood 
very differently — as the last moment when 
Britain, bolstered by empire, was truly a great 
global power. Churchill was not at the head 
of a weak, underdog nation that he made 
strong, rather he came into office as the 
leader of the world’s greatest fighting 
machine. Britain was waging an 
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internationalist war between 1939-45 — they 
were actively engaging with the whole world. 
Therefore, we shouldn’t see 1940 as the 
moment when Britain made the big break out 
of empire and the world economy, but 1945. 


You question the idea that the rise 

of the welfare state transformed 
postwar Britain. Why? 

The idea of the ‘rise of the welfare state’ is an 
interesting example of a stock narrative that 
needs re-examining. I find it extraordinary 
that so much has been written about this, as 
if the entire nation was transformed into a 
welfare state. In fact, the story of Britain as 
the rise and the fall of the welfare state is the 
standard account that most history students 
receive. This narrative — of Labour cementing 
the welfare state after the Second World War 
and Thatcherism demolishing it during the 
1980s — is remarkably resilient. But, as many 
historians have shown, it’s also misleading. 
We tend to see the 1940s as the golden age of 
welfare, but the state was actually remarkably 
ungenerous at that time. The real moment of 
its glory was the 1970s, and today, welfare 
spending is higher than it has ever been, both 
in absolute and relative terms. 

If you look more closely at the first half of 
the 20th century, you'll actually find that the 
great bulk of government spending went not 
on welfare, but on warfare. In the early 1950s, 
10 per cent of gross domestic product was 
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spent on the military, which was an 
unprecedented amount for peacetime. 
Waging wars and paying for their 
consequences is very expensive. The 
procurement and maintenance of arms was 
central to the British government's activities 
at this time, and we need to start taking 

that more seriously. 


How much time needs to pass before 
historians can reflect accurately on 
their own country’s recent history? 
The question here isn’t one of time, but 

how we think about our national past. One 
of the problems is that Britain’s history is 
discussed in terms derived from 
contemporary politics. We’ve come to think 
about our history in remarkably parochial 
ways, but that certainly isn’t the only way to 
approach it. Indeed, a number of interesting 
historical works have broken out of that 
mould. So while I don’t think that time is a 
crucial variant, I do believe that other kinds 
of distance are needed. 

Ultimately, we need to stop taking 
Britain’s history at face value 
and begin to rethink it from 
the outside. H 
The Rise and Fall of the British 
Nation: A 20th-Century 
History by David Edgerton 
(Allen Lane, 720 pages, £30) 
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as soon as the threat dissipates, wasting 
invaluable experience and sowing the 
seeds of future surprises. 

Andrew underlines this point with 
examples ranging from neglect of 
Queen Elizabeth I’s codebreakers 
following the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada — where her prized cryptanalyst 
found himself in debtor’s prison owing 
to the pressure of having to finance his 
own operations — to the US’s failure to 
assess the rising appeal and power of 
Islamic fundamentalism in Iran. This 
latter failing was partly because those in 
power had forgotten the lessons their 
predecessors had learned about the 
importance ofideolo while battling 
Nazism and communism. If we are to 
adequately understand and manage 
some of the most significant challenges 
we face today, particularly concerning 
the development of disruptive digital 
technologies and the potential 
proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction to terrorist groups, Andrew 
argues that we must take the long view 
and heed Churchill’s advice: “The 


longer you can look back, the farther 
you can look forward.” 

The Secret World looks back a long 
way. Its 30 chapters range from antiquity 
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intelligence gathering is neglected at times of low threat 
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Few historians have 
done more to chronicle 
the history of 
espionage than 
Professor Christopher 
- Andrew. Over a career 
Sees spanning more than 
five decades he has 
offered some of the most authoritative 
accounts of British, American and 
Soviet intelligence agencies. All of his 
work underlines the importance of 
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SECRET WORLD 
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intelligence in international relations 
and domestic security, and aims to 
correct the general exclusion of these 
matters from historical analyses of the 
20th century. In The Secret World 
Andrew takes this a stage further, 
aiming to illuminate intelligence’s 
global history. Few people could be 
better placed to take on such a task. 
The core message of the book is that 
intelligence historians, officers and 
policymakers have failed to adopt a 
long-term, global perspective on the 
subject. This neglect carries risk. Time 
and again we observe vital intelligence 
capabilities being built up at times of 
heightened threat, only to be neglected 


to the modern world, taking in China, 
India, Greece and Rome, the rise of 
Islamic intelligence and the origins of 
Russian state security, as well as Britain, 
France, Germany and the US. 
Throughout, readers will find a lucid, 
entertaining and informed narrative 
of the developments and lessons of the 
period in question. Not to mention 
an introduction to many fabulous 
characters: intelligence has always 
attracted the brilliant and eccentric, 
as well as the outright villainous. 
Andrew has an impressive ability to 
weave together the various geographic 
and temporal threads to demonstrate 
continuity and discontinuity, parallels, 
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COMING SOON... 
“In our September issue, I'll be talking to Lucy Inglis about her new book 
on humanity’s tangled relationship with opium. Our expert reviewers will 


be giving their verdicts on the latest history titles, including books on 
Viking legends, Charles de Gaulle and the Plantagenent kings.” 
Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 
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and lessons learned and forgotten. 
This is done with great effect when 
documenting the rise and fall of various 
intelligence systems, but perhaps most 
interestingly when Andrew describes the 
development of cryptography, 
cryptanalysis, and what is known today 
as SIGINT, or Signals Intelligence. 

From the ancient world to the 
21st century, Andrew traces how SIGINT 
provided kings, queens and emperors 
with the insight they needed to maintain 
security and wage more effective 


Holloway’s women 


HEATHERSHORE enjoys a chronological account of Holloway 
Prison that illuminates the experiences of inmates 


Bad Girls 
by Caitlin Davies 
John Murray, 384 pages, £20 


When Chancellor 
George Osborne 
announced the closure 


execution of the murderess Edith 
Thompson in 1923. Thompson was not 
the first female criminal to be executed 
at Holloway but her hanging was 
controversial. It had an impact on both 
the governor and the executioner, who 
attempted suicide two weeks later. 


warfare. Thus, we are introduced toa of Holloway Prison in In the Second World War, the 
diverse cast of characters. These include his budget statement of evacuated prison was used for the 
Yaqub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, the prolific November 2015, internment of enemy aliens. These 
polymath from the House of Wisdom in newspaper reports listed — included immigrants like Suzanne 
ninth-century Baghdad, who wrote a roll call of prominent Schwarzenberger, a German lawyer 


His message is clear: 
that we neglect this 
body of knowledge at 
the risk of our security 


a manuscript on deciphering 
cryptographic messages. Then there was 
Giovanni Soro, who headed a code- 
breaking agency in Renaissance Venice, 
deciphering in cramped chambers at the 
Doge’s palace for close to 40 years. 
(Incidentally, Soro also wrote a book on 
cryptography, sadly now lost to history.) 
Another fascinating figure was Thomas 
Phelippes, Sir Francis Walsingham’s 
cryptanalyst, whose work led to the 
unravelling of the Babington Plot against 
Queen Elizabeth I and the subsequent 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The signal achievement of The Secret 
World is to illuminate how understand- 
ing the work of the cryptanalysts and 
intelligence officers — both past and 
present — is key to developing a granular 
understanding of historical events. 

It offers us vital perspective. Andrew’s 
message is clear: that we neglect this 
body of knowledge at the risk of 
imperilling not only our intellectual 
development but also our security. 
Huw Dylan is a senior lecturer in intelligence 
studies at King’s College London 


inmates, from political prisoners such 
as the Pankhursts and Constance 
Markievicz, to women guilty of murders 
such as Ruth Ellis, Myra Hindley and 
Rose West. These famous and infamous 
individuals have shaped the public 
history of the prison. Here however, 
Caitlin Davies aims to recover “the 
voices of all the women of Holloway”. 
Built as a local prison in 1852, 
Holloway became a women-only 
institution from 1902. It held mainly 
short-stay prisoners, but also women 
awaiting the death sentence. Davies’s 
book only touches lightly on the 
administrative history of the prison, a 
full academic study of which is still to be 
undertaken. Instead, it takes a broadly 
chronological look at Holloway’s history. 
The story starts with Selina Salter, who 
arrived at Holloway in 1866, aged 18 and 
already deemed an “incorrigible” 
offender. Salter’s story, in and out of the 
revolving doors of Holloway, the Union 
Workhouse, and the City Lunatic 
Asylum, was not unique, reflecting 
the stories of the many poor 
women who spent time there. 
After revealing how 
“Holloway was centraltothe 
Suffragettes’ story”, Davies 
then moves on to the First 
World War and the interwar 
period, notable for the 


Ruth Ellis, whose 
execution sparked 
controversy 


who had arrived in Britain before the 
war after her brother had been 
condemned to death for leading an 
anti-Nazi organisation. Holloway also 
held those imprisoned under Defence 
Regulation 18B, including Nazi 
sympathisers and members of the British 
Union of Fascists, such as Diana Mosley. 

We are then guided through the 
postwar era, under the governorship of 
Charity Taylor, who introduced many 
reforms including practical and academic 
classes. It was during Taylor’s tenure that 
(in July 1955) the nightclub hostess Ruth 
Ellis was executed, a hanging that added 
to the pressure for penal reform and the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

While this study doesn’t contain 
significantly new insights into 
Holloway’s history, it does provide us 
with a biography of a prison over its 
lifetime, adding to the few single study 
accounts that we have of British penal 
institutions. Davies also focuses 
unapologetically on the inmates’ stories, 

and gives us an insight into the 
» processes of her research, 
recounting visits to the prison, 

crime scenes, and burial 
places. All this makes Bad 

Girls an enjoyable and 

enlightening read, which has 
much to recommend it. HJ 
Heather Shore is a 
professor of history 
at Leeds Beckett 

University 
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When the money runs out 


MARTIN DAUNTON discovers that, while there is no easy way to deal 
with the UK’s national debt, we can gain useful pointers from the past 


The National Debt: A Short History 
by Martin Slater 
Hurst, 256 pages, £20 


Should we worry that the 
Muri Sacer UK’s national debt in 
2015 was 89 per cent of 
its GDP? The warning of 
economists Ken Rogoff 
A Short Masry and Carmen Reinhart 
that growth would drop 
by 1 per cent a year if 
debt reached 90 per cent of GDP gave 
George Osborne a justification for 
austerity. But to others, the 90 per cent 
rule was ahistorical. Debt reached at least 
200 per cent in the Napoleonic Wars and 
Britain experienced the industrial revolu- 
tion. It was at similar levels in the First 
World War, with low growth as a result 
of the collapse of the global economy, 
and in the Second World War, when war 
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demand ended the great depression and 
the global economy grew rapidly. 

Critics of the 90 per cent rule also 
counter that low interest rates after the 
great recession gave the government an 
opportunity to borrow and invest in the 
roads, health care and schools, boosting 
economic growth. 

Fixation on the national debt is only 
one side of the balance sheet, for the UK 
has assets of £1,743bn, exceeding govern- 
ment borrowing of £1,261bn. Would any 
sensible household or business allow its 
assets to deteriorate rather than use cheap 
money to keep them in good repair? 


Fixation on the national 
debt is only one side 
of the balance sheet 


he exchequer 
Lord Petty shovelling money at the rich to reduce taxes and pay off the national debt 


Martin Slater’s lucid account of 
Britain’s national debt tackles these major 
questions by a skilful blend of historical 
insight and economic logic. There is no 
easy answer, but he explains how we might 
think about the questions. Whether a 
given level of debt is something to worry 
about depends on the political context. 
In the 18th century, Britain had a smaller 
population and resources than France 
but its effective tax system sustained a 
higher debt to pay for successful wars, 
whereas France faced frequent defaults 
and resistance to taxation. 

High debt at the end of the Napoleonic 
and world wars could set productive 
taxpayers against idle rentiers living off 
their interest from government bonds. 
The outcome depended on whether the 
tax system allocated the burdens fairly (it 
did not after 1815); whether interest rates 
were high (as after 1918) or low (as after 
1945); and whether economic growth 
was low (as after 1918) or higher (as after 
1945). A similar point can be made about 
current comparisons: a debt ratio in 
Greece of 177 per cent creates more 
political concern than a debt ratio of 233 
per cent in Japan, for Greece has often 
defaulted on its debts and lacks an 
effective tax system. 

Should we then reject austerity? Slater 
warns us to think again. The government 
has assets to set against debt but has 
another, even bigger, liability: £1,425bn 
of public-sector occupational pensions 
entitlements. And the population is 
ageing with greater costs of health care 
and potentially lower economic growth. 
Current austerity will reduce the debt 
ratio to 80 per cent by the late 2020s, but 
the debt ratio will then start to increase to 
as much as 234 per cent by 2066-67. 

What should we do? Do we spend more 
to encourage economic growth and reduce 
the debt ratio? Do we increase taxation? 
Do we pass the costs of old age and health 
care to the private sector? Slater sees no 
easy answer, which ultimately rests on our 
political value judgments. He does, 
however, make us use history to think in 
a clear way about fundamental questions 
for the future. HJ 
Martin Daunton is emeritus professor 
of economic history at the University 
of Cambridge 
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Above suspicion 


ANNHUGHES recommends an intriguing insight into the 
work of female agents during Britain’s Civil Wars 


Invisible Agents 
by Nadine Akkerman 
OUP, 288 pages, £20 


In this pioneering book, 
Nadine Akkerman reveals 
the role of female spies 

in uncovering and 
transmitting secret 
intelligence in the Civil 
War period. This secret 
world of ‘she-intelligencers’ is one of 
codes and invisible ink; of letters opened, 
copied and resealed in the post, or 
hidden in women’s clothes or hair. 

The main focus is on the role of women 
in royalist plotting and rivalries, from 
defeat in 1646 until Restoration in 1660. 
Akkerman’s initiative in going beyond 
the printed volumes of the state papers of 
John Thurloe (secretary of state and 
Cromwell’s ‘spy-master’) to the original 
manuscript letters and interrogations — 
some never printed and others wrongly 
transcribed — yields particularly striking 
results. She identifies Susan Hyde, sister 
of Edward, later Earl of Clarendon, as a 
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crucial intermediary between exiled 
royalists and plotters at home. Following 
discovery, Susan died in prison, but she 
does not feature in her brother’s history 
of the civil wars. Similarly careful 
research allows Akkerman to examine 
the career of Diana Gennings, or Jennens, 
previously seen as simply spying for 
Thurloe. In this telling, her role is more 
mysterious: perhaps a victim of pressure 
from the Protectorate government, 
perhaps a double agent, or even an 
enterprising con-woman. 

As well as revealing the hitherto 
unknown spies, Akkerman also 
reassesses the roles of better-known 
women such as the Countess of Carlisle 
and Aphra Behn. Behn, spying in 
Antwerp for the restored English 
monarchy, “may have fooled us all” 
by simply making up her intelligence. 


This is a secret world 
of codes, invisible ink 
and hidden letters 
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A very English nationalism 


PAUL READMAN welcomes a timely reappraisal of nationalism 
in England, but takes issue with the writer's style 


English Nationalism: 
A Short History 

by Jeremy Black 

Hurst, 224 pages, £16.99 


Jeremy Black wants to 
rescue English nationalism 
from the extremists 

— from those on the right 
who peddle a perverted, 
racially exclusive idea of 
identity, and from those 
on the left who caricature mainstream 
Englishness in precisely those terms. It’s 


ENGLISH 
NATIONALISM 


A hart eatery 
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JEREMY BLACK 


a laudable aim, particularly in light of 
Brexit and the lingering possibility of 
Scottish independence: the tricky 
question of English nationhood is topical 
as never before. 

Does he succeed? The answer must be a 
qualified one. Black wants to show that 
English nationalism has deep historical 
roots, that its legitimacy derives from real 
—not fancifully invented — continuities: 
it had a living presence right back to 
Anglo-Saxon times. There’s much to be 
said for this perspective. Black is correct 
to emphasise the importance of “deep 
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Lucy Hay, Countess 

of Carlisle, painted in 
c1635. She spied for 

both the royalists and 

the parliamentarians, and 
was incarcerated in the 
Tower of London in 1649 


The book’s title, stressing both agency 
and invisibility, is apt. Akkerman 
acknowledges women’s agency alongside 
the difficulties in establishing a securely 
true account of female spies. Women are 
often elusive in the historical record — 

a problem compounded by the necessary 
evasiveness of spies. The most successful 
agents, female and male, presumably 
remain unknown to history as they were 
undiscovered by their enemies. 

This is a subtle book that makes more 
demands on readers than its glamorous 
subject matter might suggest. The 
broadly chronological case-study 
structure provides vivid narratives, but 
there is no systematic account of 
changing political alignments and power 
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history’ in the construction of 
Englishness, and he’s also correct to point 
to the existence of a strong, pre-Conquest 
polity. But the reality of a sophisticated 
Anglo-Saxon state is not conclusive proof 
of the antiquity of the English nation, let 
alone English nationalism. 

A related problem is that Black places 
too much stress on the state as a 
determinant of nationalism, which he 
describes as “fundamentally political” 
in character. However, nations have 
cultural as well as constitutional 
underpinnings. The post-1707 history of 
Scotland shows how its inhabitants have 
not needed a Scottish state to articulate 
various forms of nationalism, from the 
Walter Scott-inflected Balmorality of 
tartan-touting North Britons, to the 
strident separatism of the SNP. 
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structures, or of royalist divisions. 
Several examples would have benefitted 
from this context. I would have also 
welcomed a fuller discussion of the 
broader gendered context of female 
spying. While Akkerman argues that 
female spies were most valuable because 
women were seen as ‘above suspicion’, 
she also recognises the exceptions to this. 
This remains a most valuable book, 
highlighting women’s contribution 
to the conspiratorial world of mid- 
17th-century Britain, while also offering 
a thought-provoking exercise in gender 
and historical methods. 
Ann Hughes is professor of early modern 
history at Keele University 
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Something similar is true for England, 
whose often undemonstrative 
nationalism is founded as much on 
culture and mentalities (and perhaps 
also a love of the countryside) as it is 
on state structures that are in any case 
more British than English. 

The book is also weakened by an 
expository style notable for its excessive 
use of the passive voice, and what might 
charitably be described as syntactical 
infelicity. These are faults in any book; 
they are rife here, and are particularly 
to be regretted in a work aimed at a 
wide audience. HJ 
Paul Readman is professor of modern British 
history at King’s College London and author 
of Storied Ground: Landscape and the Shaping 
of English National Identity (Cambridge, 2018) 
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For interviews with authors of the latest books, including many 
of those reviewed this month, check out our weekly podcast 


The King and the Catholics: 
The Fight for Rights, 1829 
by Antonia Fraser 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 336 pages, £25 


The 50-year fight for 
Roman Catholic 
emancipation across the 
turn of the 19th century 
has been rather 
overshadowed 

by momentous 
contemporary events such as the 
industrial revolution, the Napoleonic 
Wars and parliamentary reform. Yet it 
was as hard fought as any of them, 
pitting the struggle for religious rights 
against long-standing fears and bigotries 
over the true allegiances of Britain’s 
Catholics. At last, with Antonia Fraser’s 
latest book, there is an accessible account 
for a general readership. 

Now that sectarianism is generally on 
the wane, it is hard to appreciate just how 
vehemently contested emancipation was. 
The first minor tinkering to remove 
legal prohibitions on Catholics in 1778 
provoked the Gordon riots two years 
later, leaving 1,000 people dead and 
London in flames. 

It was another 49 years before 
emancipation finally passed into law— 
and then only after the Duke of 
Wellington, as prime minister, and home 
secretary Robert Peel had a change of 
heart and finally accepted the need for 
change. As Fraser highlights, they 
did so not because of 
conversion to 
liberalism or 
tolerance, but 
because they 
recognised the 
need to pacify the 


A satirical depiction 
of the pope on 

the shoulders of 
Peel and Wellington 


Crown versus church 


STEPHEN BATES enjoys an accessible account of the Catholic 
struggle for religious freedom in 19th-century Britain 
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largely Catholic population of Ireland, 
which had not only provided many of the 
troops who fought loyally under the Iron 
Duke but which was now also emigrating 
in increasing numbers to Britain’s 
industrial towns in search of work. Even 
so, they struggled to persuade George IV 
to accept the change and had to threaten 
to resign before the ailing monarch 
accepted their advice. The irony was that 
many people knew Catholics socially — 
the king had even secretly married one, 
Maria Fitzherbert, in his youth. 

Wellington and Peel were probably 
finally convinced of the need for change 
by the result of a by-election in County 
Clare where the Irish politician Daniel 
O’Connell — the “Liberator” — heavily 
defeated the establishment candidate. 
However, all this did not stop the opposi- 
tion of so-called “Tory Ultras’ to any 
moves allowing Catholics more civil 
rights — Wellington even fought a duel 
against one of them. 

Fraser’s book is the first full length 
history of the emancipation struggle for 
nearly 20 years and she writes with 
informed sympathy for both sides, 
drawing on the experiences of her own 
Irish Protestant Packenham family 
history: one ancestor opposed reform 
and another came to support it. 

She does not labour the point, but it is 
impossible to read the story without 
drawing modern parallels: anxiety 
about an alien religion 
S* and being swamped by 
immigrants, fear of 

foreign contamination 
—rule by the pope then, 
as opposed to the EU 
now -- and internecine 
feuding among the Tories. 
Plus ¢a change. J 
ce 
ee Stephen Bates is a writer whose 
SF books include Two Nations: 
Britain in 1846 (Head 

of Zeus, 2015) 
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Skye fall: when Audrey Hart travels to the Inner Hebrides to start anew 
job, she discovers a community awash with dark folklore 


FICTION 


Northern frights 


NICK RENNISON 1s drawn in by an atmospheric mystery set 


on the Isle of Skye, where the spirit world ts ever-present 


The Story Keeper 
by Anna Mazzola 
Tinder Press, 352 pages, £18.99 


On the Isle of Skye in 
1857, the boundary 
between the natural and 
supernatural worlds is 
not as clearly defined as it 
is elsewhere in Victorian 
Britain. As Audrey Hart, 
heroine of Anna 
Mazzola’s intriguing new novel, soon 
discovers, many people still believe in 
the existence of fairies and their powers 
over human life. 

Fleeing from her oppressive London 
home and domineering father, Audrey 
has arrived on the Scottish isle in 
response to an advertisement for an 
assistant from the forbidding Miss 
Buchanan, sister of the local laird anda 
collector of the island’s folklore. She is 
deputed to visit the people in their crofts 
and write down as many of the old 
folk-tales as they can remember. 
However, the island community is not a 
happy one. The Highland Clearances, in 
which many crofter families were driven 


from their homes into exile or 
destitution, are a recent memory. 
Although she can speak Gaelic, Audrey 
is an outsider and viewed with deep 
suspicion. People claim not to know the 
old stories and mostly refuse to speak to 
her. Much worse is to come when she 
discovers the body of a young girl washed 
up on the beach near the Buchanan 
house. The death is designated a suicide 
but whispered rumours reach Audrey of 
another missing girl. The crofters believe 
that both girls have been taken by the 
Sluagh, the spirits of the restless dead 
which appear in the menacing shape of 
flocks of black birds. When yet another 
young woman disappears, Audrey 
decides to investigate. 

The Unseeing, Mazzola’s debut novel, 
was a brilliantly twisting tale of murder 
and family secrets in 1830s London. Her 
second book takes the real, often tragic 
history of injustice and dispossession on 
the Scottish islands and uses it as the 
foundation for an equally gripping 
Gothic thriller. 


Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 


ILLUSTRATION BY SEAN MCSORLEY 


HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS: THREE 
MORE NOVELS 


Witch Light 
Susan Fletcher (2010) 


Imprisoned in Inveraray, 

a young girl named 

Corrag from the 

Scottish mountains 

is condemned to 

burn as a witch. The 

year is 1692 and the 

Glencoe Massacre — 
when members of Clan Campbell 
loyal to William III and II slaughtered 
members of Clan MacDonald — has 
just taken place. Corrag witnessed it 
and is questioned in her cell. As she 
describes what she knows, she also 
unfolds her own story in a novel of 
great insight and poetic power. 


Secrets of the Sea House 
Elisabeth Gifford (2014) 


) In the 1990s, a young 
couple move into 
an old house on the 
_ island of Harris. While 
CO month renovating it, they 
stem make the shocking 
ete discovery of a baby’s 
bones in a trunk buried 
beneath the floor. In the 1860s, the 
Reverend Alexander Ferguson, newly 
ordained and struggling to fulfil his 
priestly duties, lives in the house and 
studies the local folklore. Alternating 
between two time periods, Elisabeth 
Gifford’s fine novel slowly reveals 
all the secrets the house contains. 


His Bloody Project 
Graeme Macrae Burnet (2015) 


*® 7 Inan isolated crofting 
— “4 community in the 
Ss ge , Highlands, a young 
PROJ ECT ‘da named Roderick 
Y . acrae has committed 
f <se% 4 three brutal murders. 
a... Through a variety 

_ ~—4 of documents, 
statements and narrative voices, 
readers are enabled to piece 
together the story behind them and 
Macrae’s motives for his actions. 
Shortlisted for the 2016 Man Booker 
Prize, this is a clever, sophisticated 
book that manages to be both a 
highly original crime story and a 
richly imagined historical novel. 
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‘It was a joy to imagine what my 
Shield Maiden would say or do’ 


Janina Ramirez on how a historian approaches writing children’s historical fiction 


= When I was growing up, 
all I wanted to do was 
write books for children. 
» “Se Thad been so influenced 
by great writers such as Tolkien, 
CS Lewis, Ursula K Le Guin and, later, 
JK Rowling. These books formed me, 
instilling a taste for the fantastical, 
magical and historical. 

But in my first year reading English 
Literature at university, I was exposed 
to the world of Old English literature. 
Suddenly, it wasn’t enough to simply 
read the texts. I wanted to know about 
the archaeology, art and culture that 
magnificent poetry like The Wanderer 
and Beowulf had emerged from. 

In place of novels, I began to devour 
obscure academic articles on interlacing 
gold and excavations in Sweden. 
Studying the early medieval period, 

I started to imagine myself in the minds 
of people who lived over a millennium 
ago. Twenty years on, ’'ma lecturer at 
Oxford and have published historical 
books, but literature has remained a 
constant source of inspiration. I do not 
consider myself to be a historian who 
has turned her hand to writing fiction. 

I consider myself to be a fiction writer 
who was seduced into life as a historian. 

When I was approached to bea 
‘historical consultant’ for a series of 
children’s books set in the Viking Age, 
it aroused a creature that had been 
lying quietly within. I responded: 

“T don’t want to be a consultant, I want 
to write children’s books myself!” 

So began a difficult journey. In place 
of facts and footnotes, I had to write 
with emotion, colour and atmosphere. 
It was tough at first, but once the 
floodgates were opened I found that the 
words flowed from my fingertips, and 
it became a joy to imagine what Alva, 
my Shield Maiden, would say or do. 

But what hung heavy in my mind 


was the need for historical accuracy. 

I researched Viking footwear, medieval 
locking mechanisms and types of stew 
available in ninth-century Scandinavia. 
For every passionate human story I told, 
there was a mundane section describing 
the interior of a Viking hall or the correct 
interpretation of specific runes. 

Balancing style with substance is 
something all writers encounter. Yet 
the historical novelist faces the added 
challenge of having to reconstruct 
long-lost landscapes, and characters 
a thousand years or more out of reach, 
with a realism that modern readers can 
identify with. Throw in the need to 
communicate clearly with a younger 
audience and the complexity increases. 

I believe that children can handle a 
good deal more drama, intrigue, passion 
and nuance than might be assumed. 
That said, I have toned down the Viking 
sacrifices, and the historical information 
in my stories is woven into a tapestry 
rather than presented dictatorially. 

Iam still learning, and the journey 


A Viking runestone from 

te the eighth century. 
Janina Ramirez’s new book throws 
readers into a Viking world packed 
with drama and intrigue 


is along one. There will be three more 
books in this series, as the characters 
move from Scandinavia to Anglo-Saxon 
England, then through Europe towards 
Constantinople. Each book will involve 
a lot of research and, as the landscape 
changes, so will the atmosphere. 

It was my dream to write for children, 
and I do it for the simple pleasure of 
passing on an early medieval world 
I fell in love with, through a medium 
I have been obsessed with my whole life. 
Passion breeds passion, and historical 
fiction is why I do what I do today. 

I would love to light just one spark in a 
young reader so that they, too, discover 
a passion for the past that they might 
carry through to their future. 


Dr Janina Ramirez lectures 
in art history at Oxford 
University and is a BBC 
documentary maker. Her 
new book Riddle of the 
Runes —A Viking Mystery 
(OUP) is out now 
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Historical parallels? 


The Decline of the West 
RADIO Radio 4 
Scheduled for Monday 16 July 


To read the commentariat, with its talk 
of Putin, Trump and an economically 
dominant China, it’s easy to believe that 
a liberal world order is breaking down. 
Yet perhaps we've been here before, as 
when German historian and publisher 
Oswald Spengler wrote The Decline of 
the West, the first volume of which was 
published when the First World War 
was in its final months. 

A century on, BBC media editor Amol 
Rajan considers what Spengler, who 
foresaw a Rome-like fall of the western 
world, may have to teach us today. 
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Polish children, from refugee camps 
in Hamburg, arrive in London in 1956 


Postwar settlers 


Still Here: A Polish Odyssey 
RADIO Radio 4 Monday 6 August 


The story of immigration to the UK 
from Poland is one often approached 
from the perspective of the expansion 
of the European Union. Yet as writer 
and documentary-maker Jane 
Rogoyska tells us here, it’s also a story 
that dates back to the Second World 
War, when thousands of displaced Poles 
escaped the USSR — and life in prison 
camps or on collective farms — via Iran. 
Unlike those who escaped the Nazis, 
and the pilots who flew in the Battle of 
Britain, many of these newcomers were 
treated with suspicion by those who saw 
their presence as a threat to jobs. The 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Reluctant stars 


Documentary-maker Archie Baron tells us why, in Tudor 


CHOICE 


England, a career treading the boards could begin violently 


Abducted: Elizabeth I’s 
Child Actors 


TV BBC Four Scheduled for the summer 


On 13 December 1600, while walking to 
school, 13-year-old Thomas Clifton was 
kidnapped. Shocking as it may seem, 
this was hardly unusual in Elizabethan 
England, an era when the practice of 
impressment, forced recruitment into 
public service, was perfectly legal. 

It was also an era when the definition 
of public service was broad enough to 
encompass the theatre, and when 
troupes of child actors were popular. 
Boys who were well educated were 
highly prized. “A remarkable aspect of 
this story is that all these children were 
highly literate,” says Archie Baron, 
executive producer of a documentary 
about Clifton presented by children’s 
writer and academic Katherine Rundell. 
“Clifton was a grammar-school boy —as 
would the others have been. There was 
no merit in kidnapping boy actors who 
couldn’t master long, complicated parts 
in sophisticated plays at short notice.” 

We may never know how many 
children were taken in this way. 
Clifton’s case is unusual in that his 
well-connected father campaigned for 
his return, meaning there are legal 
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documents. One of these lists a number 
of boys who were taken by Blackfriars- 
based impresario Harry Evans. 

“These names survive because they 
were swept up in an unusual court case 
investigating what was a commonplace 
practice,” says Baron. “Abducting child 
actors evolved out of the custom of 
impressing child choristers — we know 
of one earlier in the 16th century held in 
chains at Magdalen College, Oxford.” 

Today, this seems barbaric, but what 
would those working in the theatre at 
the time have thought? “It’s usually true 
throughout history that things don’t 
seem outrageous until they’re called out 
by a later generation,” says Baron. “I 
imagine most people thought it normal. 
Shakespeare was an exception. His child 
actors, playing the female parts 
alongside adults playing the male parts, 
were formally apprenticed — and he 
took a swipe in Hamlet against the child 
actor companies stealing the limelight!” 

The practice ended in the 17th 
century. “The child acting companies 
fell out of favour early in the reign of 
James VI &I,” says Baron. “He wasn’t 
amused [by child troupes], but this was 
because of the politics of the satires 
staged — not, as far as we know, because 
the children were exploited.” 


“Abducting child 
actors evolved 
out of the custom 
of impressing 
child choristers” 


wa 


descendants of some of those who 
escaped help tell their forebears’ 
stories in this new documentary. 


Katherine Rundell goes 
on the trail of the children 
who were kidnapped and 
forced into acting during 
Elizabeth I’s reign 
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Disappeared: (from left) Marion Quade (Madeleine Madden), Irma Leopold (Samara 
Weaving) and Miranda Reid (Lily Sullivan) go missing in the Australian outback 


Mysterious disappearance 


Picnic at Hanging Rock 
TVBBC Two Scheduled for July 


It’s 1900 and, on an expedition from 
their boarding school into the outback, 
three teenagers and their governess go 
missing. In bare outline, Joan Lindsay’s 
1967 novel sounds like a simple story, 
yet it’s an eerie book that contrasts 
stuffy Victorian society with the 
wildness of Australia’s landscape. 

And, perhaps, indirectly invites us to 
compare the absence of an Aboriginal 
perspective from so many histories of 
Australia with the young women’s 
absence, something underlined by the 


Comedy and tragedy 


A Very English Scandal 
DVD (Sony Pictures, £12.99, cert: 15) 


From the perspective of 2018, it 
seems an extraordinary decision for 
the jury to have reached. In June 1979, 
following a six-week trial, Jeremy 
Thorpe was acquitted on charges of 
conspiracy to murder and incitement 
to murder relating to his former lover, 
Norman Scott. Yet, as Russell 
T Davies’ acclaimed 
dramatisation of the 
so-called Thorpe affair 
makes clear, these 
were different times. 
It’s a story that 
begins in the early 
1960s, when the 
relationship 
between Thorpe 
and Scott began. As 


idea that the real-life Hanging Rock was 
once a site of ceremonial importance. 

In anew adaptation, it’s a world 
evoked in part by the clothes the 
characters wear. The 1890s, according 
to costume designer Edith Kurzer, was a 
time when women’s clothing was both 
constrained and showy — another 
contrast. “The shapes were all about 
accentuating the waist,” she adds. 

The series stars Natalie Dormer as the 
headmistress, Hester Appleyard, who 
has to deal with the aftermath of the 
disappearances. It’s a nuanced portrayal 
of a woman who, in the words of Kurzer, 
“comes to Australia to reinvent herself”. 


Thorpe’s career progressed and he 
became leader of the Liberals, a 
nationally important figure, the affair 
became a secret that had at all costs 
to be kept out of the public domain. 
This led to a hitman being 

employed in a bungled plot. The 
triumph of Davies’ script - based on 
a book by John Preston -— is to 
balance the humour of things going 
wrong and the judge’s ludicrously 
one-sided summation of the case 
with the human tragedies. 
Stephen Frears’ direction 
is unflashy but sure, while 
the cast — including 
Ben Whishaw, who 
brings a battered 
dignity to Scott, 
and Hugh Grant, 

a revelation as 

the ambitious 
Thorpe -— is terrific 
throughout the film. 
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A photograph of Earthrise taken by 
Apollo 8 astronaut William Anders 


An Austrian émigré who fled the 
Nazis to settle in Britain, art historian 
EH Gombrich was one of the most 
eminent public intellectuals of his 
time. Among other highlights in a 
remarkable life, he was the man who 
alerted Churchill to Hitler’s death 
while monitoring German 
broadcasts for the BBC World 
Service, and wrote the much-quoted 
aphorism: “There really is no such 
thing as art. There are only artists.” 
For Archive on 4: The Story of 
EH Gombrich (Radio 4, Saturday 28 
July), long-time fan Robert Newman 
considers Gombrich’s influence. 
Also on Radio 4, Reflections with 
Peter Hennessy (Tuesday 31 July), 
the show in which the historian 
discusses recent political history 
with senior politicians, returns with 
four new episodes. Among the 
dramas on Radio 4, there’s a new 
adaptation of Rudyard Kipling’s The 
Man Who Would Be King (Sunday 
22 July); and Tommies (Wednesday 
1 August) returns with another set of 
snapshots of life a century ago. 
Highlights on Yesterday include 
Shipwreck Psycho (Wednesday 25 
July). This is a programme that tells a 
gruesomely fascinating tale of what 
happened after a Dutch ship, 
Batavia, was wrecked on a coral reef 
off Australia. The Viking Dead 
(Yesterday, Tuesday 31 July) focuses 
on excavations at Norse burial sites. 
Earthrise: The First Lunar 
Voyage (PBS America, Monday 30 
July) looks back at Christmas Eve 
1968, when one of the largest TV 
audiences in history tuned in to see a 
live telecast of the Moon’s surface as 
seen from Apollo 8, the first manned 
space flight to leave Earth’s orbit. 
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Hugh Grant stars as Jeremy Thorpe (left) who 
was acquitted of murder plot charges in 1979 
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Catholic resistance 
to Elizabeth I 


Spencer Mizen and Jessie Childs explore 


Rushton Triangular Lodge in Northamptonshire, an 


eccentric tes menttoan EFlizabethan’s Catholic faith 


link and you'll miss it. And I 

nearly did. There’s no grand, 

sweeping driveway, no vast 

manicured lawns, no lofty 

battlements topped with 

flags proudly fluttering in 
the wind. Rushton Triangular Lodge is far 
too modest for all that. It’s a diminutive 
building nestled, quietly, behind a line of 
trees in a corner of rural Northampton- 
shire. Even the English Heritage sign for 
the lodge is so small as to be almost 
apologetic. No wonder I almost drove 
straight past it. 

But, as I soon discovered once I'd 
parked up in the layby opposite, this is a 
landmark with nothing to be apologetic 
about. Spend just five minutes exploring 
Rushton Triangular Lodge and you'll 
be in no doubt that you are in the 
presence of one of Tudor England’s most 
enigmatic buildings. 

At the heart of that enigma sits one 
man’s devotion to the holy trinity—a 
devotion that finds expression in the 
number three. It’s a theme that 
seemingly informs every inch of the 
lodge’s design. The building is an 
equilateral triangle. It consists of 
three walls, each of which is 33ft 


By the end of Elizabeth I's “~ 
reign, Thomas Tresham “. 
had become a 


“a spokesman for 
English Catholics” [id 


Z 


long. There are three floors, each with three 
windows and three gables. Over the entrance 
door is the Latin inscription “Tres testimo- 
nium dant”, which can mean “The number 
three bears witness”. Three Latin texts, each 
33 letters long, run around the building on 
each facade. And atop the entire building sits 
a chimney. It is, of course, triangular. 

But the question is, why? What would lead 
someone to conceive this extraordinary 
tribute to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. To answer that question, says Tudor 
specialist Jessie Childs, we need to peer into 
the mind of the lodge’s creator, Thomas 
Tresham (1543-1605). 

“Tresham was a Northamptonshire 
gentleman, a big man in the county, who was 
knighted by Elizabeth I in 1575,” says Childs. 
“But he was also a fiercely devout Catholic, 
and that would have an enormous impact on 
his life, and inspire him to commission this 
remarkable building.” 


Taking up arms 

To be a Catholic in Elizabeth I’s Protestant 
England was to find yourself in a spiritual 
vice. Catholics couldn't hold public 


9” monarch, and they were fined if they 


were even banned from observ- 
ing mass. This made life 
distinctly uncomfortable for 
the most discreet of Catholics. 
For a loud, proud believer 
like Tresham — a man who 
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office, they couldn’t take up arms for the 


refused to attend Anglican services. They 
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Rushton Triangular Lodge was 
ostensibly a warrener’s lodge 
but the biblical references that 
adorn its three exterior walls 
tell a different story 
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Childs describes as “a spokesman for English 
Catholics” — it was utterly intolerable. And 
his refusal to toe the authorities’ line and 
attend Anglican services saw him incarcer- 
ated for 12 years in total. 

“Tresham suffered hugely for his faith,” 
says Childs, “and referred to his life as 
‘moth-eaten’. But he remained fiercely 
defiant and, when he returned home to his 
Northamptonshire estate after all those 
years of imprisonment, he was absolutely 
determined to proclaim his faith in any way 
he could. The lodge [built just a mile from 
his seat at Rushton Hall, from 1593-96] was 
an expression of that faith. In one sense, it 
was his way of saying, ‘I'm still standing.” 

Examine the lodge more closely, and 
Tresham’s devotion becomes abundantly 
evident. The exterior bristles with biblical 
quotations — on the south-east front are the 
words “Aperitur terra et germinet salva- 
torem”, meaning “Let the earth open and 
bring forth a saviour” — while the chimney is 
adorned with the emblem of the Lamb of 
God carrying a cross. Over the entrance 
door are the numbers “5555”. This last figure 
has puzzled historians, though many believe 
that the first two numbers are a cryptogram 
for Jesus Maria’. 

Walking around the lodge’s dark, spartan 
interior —a series of circular, triangular and 
cross-shaped apertures allowing in a little 
light — is a slightly unnerving experience. 


Circular and cross-shaped apertures allow a little light into the lodge’s spartan interior. 
Thomas Tresham may have used the building to meditate and reflect on his faith 


With its bare hexagonal rooms and narrow 
staircases, this is certainly not a place that 
lends itself to human habitation. And nor 
did it in the 16th century. 

“Ostensibly, the building was a warrener’s 
lodge, used by the keeper of Tresham’s rabbit 
warrens,” says Childs. “Of course, this was 
just a front — the lodge’s principal purpose 
was spiritual. To my mind, Tresham 
probably used it as a place of devotion, some- 
where where he could reflect, meditate, and 
feel closer to God. You've got to remember 
that anti-Catholic laws forbade Tresham 
from travelling beyond five miles of his 
home without a licence. So to spend time in 
this symbol of his faith — to be able to see it 
out of the window of Rushton Hall — would, 
no doubt, have been a great comfort to him.” 


Spitting on the wafer 

Thomas Tresham may have been among 
England’s most high-profile Catholics but 
that didn’t make him a typical one. “It’s 
estimated that there were about 40,000 
practising Catholics in England at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign and — in terms of how far 
they were prepared to defy the authorities — 
they covered the entire spectrum,” says 
Childs. “There were those who, however 
reluctantly, attended Protestant churches 

— so-called “Church Papists’. There were 
those who carried out small acts of defiance 
like reading Catholic texts while in Protes- 


“THE IMAGE OF ELIZABETHI AS A TOLERANT 
RULER ISN’T SUPPORTED BY THE NUMBER OF 
CATHOLICS TORTURED DURING HER REIGN” 


tant churches or spitting out the commu- 
nion wafer and stamping on it — as one 
woman was accused of doing. Then, at the 
extreme end of the scale, you had the 
recusants — the 8,500 or so hardliners who 
refused to attend Sunday services. Tresham 
fell into this category, and paid dearly for it.” 

No matter how strong their beliefs, 
Catholics were to feel increasingly isolated as 
Elizabeth’s reign progressed. Not only did 
they have to live with the psychological 
burden of being labelled bad subjects, 
enemies within, they had to negotiate 
ever-harsher legislation. By the time 
Tresham finished the lodge in 1597, the state 
had deemed all Catholic priests enemy 
agents — and vowed to execute any they 
found, not to mention those harbouring 
them. And the fine for attending Sunday 
services had increased a hundredfold. 

“There’s this image of Elizabeth as a 
tolerant ruler, one who didn’t want to force 
her subjects’ consciences,” remarks Childs. 
“To me, the facts don’t back this up. About 
200 Catholics were executed, effectively for 
their beliefs, during her reign. Some died 
horrible deaths. Margaret Clitherow of York 
had a door, loaded with a seven to eight 
hundredweight, placed on top of her until 
her ribs were crushed. 

“Elizabeth’s reign has more recorded cases 
of torture than any other in English history. 
She may not have known about them all, but 
her name — that beautiful signature — is on 
some of the warrants.” 

Yet, as Childs acknowledges, there was 
context to the Elizabethan administration’s 


An engraving shows the chief conspirators 
in the Babington Plot to murder Elizabeth | 
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harsh treatment of religious dissenters, and 
that came in the form of Pope Pius V’s 
decision, in 1570, to excommunicate the 
queen. In doing so, the head of the Catholic 
church was, in effect, giving his flock a green 
light to plot Elizabeth’s downfall. And plot 
they did. The Throckmorton conspiracy of 
1583, engineered by the powerful Guise 
family of France, and the Babington Plot, 
which planned to install Mary, Queen of 
Scots on the English throne (only to end in 
Mary’s execution) are just two of many 
attempts to assassinate the queen. 

“In this atmosphere, is it any wonder that 
the queen and her ministers adopted a siege 
mentality?” asks Childs. “It’s worth pointing 
out that Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth’s 
spymaster, was in Paris during the St Bar- 
tholomew’s Day Massacre of 1572, when 
thousands of Protestants were slaughtered 
on the streets of the French capital. To 
Walsingham, the Catholic threat was 
personal, visceral and existential — and, 
to a growing extent, the queen agreed.” 


Aslippery character 

So where does Tresham sit in this jigsaw 
puzzle? Did he wish the queen removed? 

For Childs, the evidence suggests that it’s 
possible. “He was a slippery character, so it’s 
hard to say for sure, but he certainly believed 
that Elizabeth was “bastardised” and that 
Mary, Queen of Scots had the better claim to 
the throne. And, in 1582, none other than 
the Spanish ambassador claimed that 
Tresham was an active plotter.” 
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If Tresham was indeed a potential plotter, 
he was to be disappointed — for Elizabeth 
died in her own bed, of old age, in 1603. 
Tresham may not have lamented Elizabeth’s 
demise but, in many ways, the ascension to 
the throne of King James VI of Scotland as 
James I of England was to prove even more 
bitter. Tresham harboured hopes of a 
bright new dawn when James, thought to be 
more sympathetic to Catholics, was 
crowned. He was the first man in 
Northamptonshire to proclaim the new 
king. But the fines remained in place; the 
repression continued. 

Tresham was now an old man. But by the 
time he lay on this deathbed in September 
1605, the continuing repression had 
radicalised a new generation of Catholic 
rebels — among them his own son, Francis. 

“These young men had seen their fathers 
broken by decades of persecution,” says 
Childs. “And now their ambitions of carving 
out successful lives for themselves were also 
being crushed by a hostile Protestant state. 
This made them seriously angry.” 

In the autumn of 1605, a small group of 
them would express that rage in one of the 
most notorious conspiracies in English 
history — the gunpowder plot. 

The plot was, as everyone knows, discov- 
ered at the 11th hour — and, in the fallout, 
Francis Tresham lost his life. Just like his 
father, his dream of seeing a Catholic 
monarch on the English throne would 
remain unfulfilled. 

“By now, it seems that many Catholics 
had accepted the reality of a Protestant 
monarch — they just wanted to be able to get 
on with their lives and to worship freely,” 
observes Childs. “The irony is that the 
gunpowder plot, with all the recriminations 
that followed, made that dream all the 
more distant.” 

Yet, although Thomas Thresham may not 
have lived to see his dream realised, his acts 
of religious defiance have left a lasting 
legacy — not least in the eccentric little 
building he conceived in the Northampton- 
shire countryside. Hi 
Jessie Childs (left) is a historian specialising in 

early modern England. Her books 
include the prize-winning God’s 
‘> Traitors: Terror and Faith in Catholic 
England (Vintage, 2015). 
Words: Spencer Mizen 
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FIVE MORE 
PLACES TO EXPLORE 


1 Lyveden New Bield 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Where Tresham expressed his faith 


Lyveden is a second great manifestation 
of Thomas Tresham’s Catholic faith. It’s a 
tribute to the Passion — and, as such, is 
built in the shape of a Greek cross. When 
the sun shines through the parlour window 
in the morning, it casts the shadow of a 
crucifix on the opposite wall. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/lyveden 


2 Rushton Hall 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Where Tresham lived 


Rushton Hall was the ancestral home of 
the Tresham family from the 15th century, 
and Thomas Tresham lived here while 
having the lodge built just a mile away. 

It’s a hotel today but a priest hole and a 
16th-century oratory that houses a plaster 
representation of the Passion offer hints at 
its past. rushtonhall.com 


3 Coughton Court 
ALCESTER, WARWICKSHIRE 
Where you'll find a priest hole 


Catholics went to ever greater lengths to 
hide priests in their homes — and Cough- 
ton Court contains a particularly ingenious 
example of this: a double priest hole. 
When the Throckmorton family installed it, 
the idea was that priest hunters would find 
the first hole and declare it empty, without 
realising there was another one below it. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/coughton-court 


4 Harvington Hall 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Where priest holes abound 


This Elizabethan manor house is home to 
seven priest holes, four of them the work 
of the Jesuit lay brother Nicholas Owen, 
who was the principal priest-hole builder 
in the 16th century. One of Harvington’s 
was so well hidden it wasn’t found until 
1894 by a little boy playing in the house. 
harvingtonhall.com 


5 Bar Convent 
YORK 
Where a convent operated in secret 


Catholics continued to be persecuted 
deep into the 17th century, a fact 
highlighted by the existence of this, the 
oldest surviving Roman Catholic convent 
in England, established in 1686. Because 
convents were prohibited, Bar Convent 
operated in secret. 

bar-convent.org.uk 
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Writer 

Matt Hartley 
Director 

Adele Thomas 


GLOBE THEATRE 
15 September-—13 October 20 


700 TICKETS AT €5 FOR 
EVERY PERFORMANCE 
#Eyam 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
GLOBE 


Anew play about 

the importance of 
community and one 
village's story in the 
wake of the devastating 
1665 plague. 


Gloucester Techislonycesed by 
History Festival | ()isouieae 
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#” CAMBRIDGE 


Institute of Continuing Education at Madingley Hall 


Part-time courses, lifetime benefits 


Choose from 25 mind-stretching part-time courses taught by 
leading Cambridge lecturers. Subjects include: 


* Certificate in International Relations 

+ Certificate in Local History 

* Certificate in Sociology, Politics and Psychology 
- Certificate in the Study of Medieval England 


Apply now for October 2018 entry. No degree required. 


Visit www.ice.cam.ac.uk/history to find out more 
enquiries@ice.cam.ac.uk | +44 (0)1223 746262 


Exhibition 
Saxon History Summer Exhibition: 


ATHELSTAN’S DREAM - A SAXON TALE 
4* July - 31%* August 


Milton Abbey open daily 10am until 5pm 


Milton Abbey, Milton Abbas, Dorset, DT11 OBZ 
WWW.MILTONABBEY.ORG 


FIVE THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST 


Artand pain 


EXHIBITION 


Frida Kahlo: Making HerSelfUp J)/))(0)\)) 
V&A Museum, London MAGAZINE 
Until 4 November CHOICE 
@ 020 7942 2000 

@ vam.ac.uk 


n 1954, following the death of his artist wife, Frida 

Kahlo, Mexican muralist Diego Rivera shut her 
possessions in a bathroom at the Blue House — the couple’s 
Mexico City home — and demanded it remain locked until 
15 years after his death. Rivera died in 1957, but the 
bathroom was not opened until 2004, when its contents 
were finally revealed to the world. 

More than 200 of the objects once hidden away in the 
Blue House are now on show at the V&A — the first 
exhibition outside of Mexico to display Frida Kahlo’s 
clothes and intimate possessions. 

Personal letters, pre-Columbian necklaces strung by 
Kahlo herself, vividly coloured cosmetics and distinctive 
garments are among the items on show, some of which have 
never been on display before. Examples of intricately 
hand-painted plaster corsets and prosthetics worn by Kahlo 
after a near-fatal bus accident in 1925 and the amputation 
of her right leg in 1953 will also be on show, alongside 
photographs and personal artefacts. 

The exhibition will also explore how Kahlo empowered 
herself through her art and dress, using her striking 
appearance as a political statement, as well as examining 
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the impact of her devastating accident, miscarriages and 
childhood polio on her work, life and relationships. 


Frida on the bench, 1939, photograph by Nickolas Muray. Frida Kahlo’s 
carefully constructed identity is now under the spotlight at the V&A 


NICKOLAS MURAY PHOTO ARCHIVES / FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Designers & Jewellery 
1850-1940 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge 

31 July-11 November 

@ 01223 332900 

@ fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk 


Aselection of jewellery and 
metalwork dating from the late 
19th and early 20th centuries 
goes on show in Cambridge 
this month. The objects form 
part of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum's permanent 
collection, and include works 
by some of the 
finest jewellers of fe 
their day, such | 


EXHIBITION 


James Henry Pullen: 
Inmate - Inventor - 
Genius 

Watts Gallery, Compton, 
Surrey 

Until 28 October 

@ 01483 810235 

@ watisgallery.org.uk 


Dubbed ‘the genius of 

Earlswood Asylum’ by the 

Victorian press, James Henry 

Pullen used art and design 

as a form of creative escape 

from the asylums in which he 

was incarcerated for nearly 

70 years. This exhibition 

displays some of his 
intricate creations - from 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Lest We Forget? 

IWM North, Manchester 
27 July-24 February 2019 
@ 0161 836 4000 

®@ ijwm.org.uk 


Imperial War Museums is 
launching a new exhibition 
that aims to provide visitors 
with an understanding of 
how the vast number of 
human casualties has directly 
influenced how we perceive 
the First World War. More 
than 180 objects will be 
included, as well as archive 
photographs, film clips, sound 
pieces and documents. 
Several iconic paintings 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


In Focus: Scottish 
Photography 

City Art Centre, Edinburgh 
Until 12 May 2019 

@ 01315 2938993 

@ edinburghmuseums.org.uk 


Showcasing the photographic 


collections of Edinburgh’s 
City Art Centre, this exhibition 
charts the development 

of fine-art photography 

in Scotland from the 19th 
century to the present day. 
Works by both historic and 
contemporary artists are 
given a platform, including 
photographs by Hill & 
Adamson, Thomas Begbie, 


as Castellani ~/ va fantastical vessels to a commissioned by the British Maud Sulter, Christine 
and the ‘@)) reconstruction of his fully | government in 1918 asa Borland, Joseph McKenzie 
Giulianos. ANS automated figure, ‘Giant’. memorial will also be onshow. — and Wendy McMurdo. 
SS cold bluebird brooch, made by 
BBC History Magazine Carlo and Arthur Giuliano in c1899 87 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Tokyo, Japan 


| by Lesley Downer 


isiting Tokyo is like 
stepping into the 
future. Everything 
feels clean and 
bright and new. 
I get up earlier, walk faster, join 
the crowds hurrying along the 
streets, gaze up in admiration at 
the latest modern architecture, 
all steel and glass, extraordinary 
curves and angles. 

But Tokyo’s brash modernity 
is only one side of this sprawling, 
glorious city. It also has its quiet 
spots where, despite American 
firebombing in the Second 
World War, the atmosphere of 
the old city survives. Old 
houses ramble along lanes just 
wide enough for a bicycle, 
temple bells toll, and you can 
still find the occasional canal for 
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which Tokyo was once famous. 

I fell in love with Tokyo nearly 
40 years ago. I’ve explored nearly 
every corner, depending on what 
book Ive been working on. It’s a 
city of neighbourhoods, and each 
has its own history and flavour. 

Tokyo has two names and 
two distinct stories. In 1590, 
the warlord Tokugawa Ieyasu 
took a fishing village called Edo 
as his powerbase. He unified 
the country and became its 
first shogun. 

Under Ieyasu’s descendents, 
Japan was largely closed to the 
outside world and enjoyed 250 
years of peace. Edo grew into a 
vast city, as prosperous as Paris. 
It was a beautiful place criss- 
crossed with canals. Westerners 
called it the Venice of the East. 


Utagawa Hiroshige’s Moon After Snow at Ryogoku, from the series 
Three Views of Snow at Famous Places in the Eastern Capital, 1843 


‘The latest in our historical holiday series 
sees Lesley discover the ancient heart of 
one of the world’s most modern cities 


Spread across the hills to the 
west was the high city where the 
260 daimyo — regional overlords 
rather like the barons of the 
medieval era — maintained their 
palaces, guarded by battalions of 
samurai. Every year or two, most 
travelled from their provincial 
lands to Edo to pay homage to 
the shogun. Right at the heart 
was Edo Castle. It’s now known 
as the Imperial Palace, but you 
can still see the granite ramparts 
and the plaza where the 
populace knelt as the great 
lords passed by in their 
palanquins. To this day, subway 
lines cannot pass underneath 
and aeroplanes may not fly 
above the palace. 

But the vibrant heart of the 
city was the warren of lanes to 
the east — the low city where the 
townsfolk lived. Here, men 
enjoyed the pleasures of the 
‘floating world’. Woodblock- 
print artists like Hokusai plied 
their trade, courtesans presided 
over salons while geisha 
shimmied along the narrow 
streets. You can still experience 
the bustle of the low city in 
Asakusa, where crowds surge up 
Nakamise street to pray at 
Sensoji Temple, with its huge 
bell and five-storey pagoda. The 
temple is Tokyo’s oldest — 
founded in 628 and rebuilt after 
its destruction in the Second 


With its huge bell and 
five-storey pagoda, 
Sensoji Temple is one 
of Tokyo’s most popular 
— and venerable - 
landmarks 


World War. Meanwhile, two 
museums recreate the flavour 

of old Edo: the Fukagawa Edo 
Museum and the Edo Tokyo 
Museum in the Ryogoku district. 

This whole world came 
abruptly to an end in 1853 when 
the American commodore 
Matthew Perry and his four 
gunships pushed into Edo Bay, 
threatening the city. Fifteen 
years later, after a civil war, the 
Emperor Meiji was restored as 
figurehead and travelled in 
grand procession from Kyoto to 
Edo. Edo was reborn as Tokyo 
(‘Eastern Capital’). 

The Ginza district, classy to 
this day, embodies the glamour 
of the post-Restoration period. 
There, the first rickshaws 


BBC History Magazine 
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clattered, gas lamps glowed 

and the first brick buildings 
appeared. In 1872, the first 
trains puffed into the new 
station in nearby Shimbashi, the 
grandest of the Tokyo geisha 
districts and home to the 
Kabuki-za, the city’s principal 
theatre for the 400-year-old 
kabuki drama form. 

Tokyo was a sophisticated, 
thriving city when, in 1923, an 
earthquake reduced it to rubble. 
The Second World War saw it 
flattened again, and when the 


Have you visited Tokyo? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 
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@@ Visiting Tokyo is like stepping 
into the future. But its modernity 
is only one side of the city 


Americans arrived in 1945, 
Tokyo was a sea of ash. 

The 1964 Tokyo Olympics 
were a turning point. Highways 
appeared, soaring over the city 
on stilts. A broad, tree-lined 
boulevard — ‘the Champs- 
Elysées of Tokyo’ — swept up to 
the Olympic Stadium in the 
Yoyogi district. 

Prosperity had arrived, but 
with it came protest, erupting in 
the underground alternative 
scene in the Shinjuku district, 

a place that still has an edge of 
excitement. If anywhere is Blade 
Runner city, it’s here, vertical 
neon signs blazing like the 
banners of a samurai army. 

Tokyo in the 1980s felt like 
the most glamorous place on 


Earth. New, jaw-dropping build- 
ings sprang up, designed 

by some of the world’s greatest 
architects. Fashion, art and 
theatre all blossomed. 

Today’s city is a little less 
frenetic, but it continues to feel 
prosperous, serene and safe. 

It still feels like the future. 
Lesley Downer is a historian and 
author who has written extensively 
on Japan. Her most recent book is 
anovel, The Shogun’s Queen, set in 
19th-century Edo (Bantam, 2016) 


Read more of Lesley’s experiences at 


Next month: Catherine Nixey 
visits Syracuse, Sicily 


ADVICEFOR 
TRAVELLERS 


FCT TIVIE TO CO 


Common wisdom tells you 
to go in spring for the cherry 
blossom, and autumn for the 
maple leaves. But Tokyo is a 
year-round city. Apart from 
June (the rainy season) and 
September (typhoon season), 
every month has its delights. 


Haneda is closer to town, 
with a monorail taking visitors 
into the city. Narita, once the 
only international airport, is 
further away, and you get 
into the city by limousine 
bus, subway or train. 


Wi | | I 4 
Walking shoes you can 
easily slip into and out of for 
visiting temples, teahouses, 
traditional restaurants and 
people’s homes. Also take 
plenty of money and smart 
clothes for dining out. 


WHA! TO BRING BACH 
Bags and other things made 
from kimono fabric, pottery 
and knick-knacks from the 
Oriental Bazaar in Harajuku; 
cheap woodblock prints from 
Jimbocho; books on Japan 
from Kinokuniya in Shinjuku; 
and fashion from the stylish 
shops in Omotesando. 


Visit the Kaneiji Temple in 
Ueno where six shoguns 
are buried. Look for bullet 
holes in the walls where the 
shogun’s soldiers made 
their last stand against the 
imperial forces. 
@HistorySkills 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


UNDISCOVERED MUSEUMS 


Explore the fascinating collections and displays available throughout the UK in this collection 
of museums that you may not have yet discovered 


Louis Wain: Curious Cats 


Exhibition at North Hertfordshire Museum, Brand Street, Hitchin, SG5 JE. 30 June - 29 
September, Tuesday to Saturday, 10.30am - 4.30pm. Admission free. Born in 1860, 
Louis Wain is best known for his amazing cat paintings, which range from realistic to 
psychedelic. Exhibition borrowed from Bethlem Museum of the Mind in London. 


01462 474554 | north-herts.gov.uk/museum 


Gatwick Aviation Museum 


This Aviation Gatwick Museum has a unique collection of British aircraft from the 
“golden age” of British aircraft manufacture. From the end of WWII until the 1970s 
British aircraft designers produced some of the most innovative and advanced 
aircraft of the day. 


01293 862417 | gatwick-aviation-museum.co.uk 
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Weston Museum 


Set in the distinctive historic building of the former Weston Gas Light Company, 
discover the diverse North Somerset Collection from the surrounding area. With free 
entry to all, this family friendly museum caters for all ages and provides inspiration, 
learning and enjoyment. Café & gift shop on-site. 


01934 621028 | westonmuseum.org 


The Old Operating Theatre Museum 


Housed in the attic of the early eighteenth-century church of the old St Thomas’ Hospital, 
this atmospheric museum offers a unique insight into the history of medicine and surgery. 
The original timber framed Herb Garret was once used to dry and store herbs for patients’ 
medicines. It is the oldest surviving surgical theatre in Europe. 


020 7188 2679 | oldoperatingtheatre.com 


Weald & Downland Living Museum 


Discover rescued rural buildings set in a beautiful landscape, which tell the stories 
of the people who lived and worked in them over 1,000 years. Explore homes and 
their period gardens, craft and trade workshops, plus meet heavy horse and farm 
animals. The Museum and its café are dog friendly. 


? 01243 811363 | wealddown.co.uk 
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The Higgins Bedford 


Coming soon to The Higgins Bedford: The Young Turner opening 22nd September and 
Bedford's Windrush Generation opening 6th October. Alongside exciting temporary 
exhibitions The Higgins Bedford has displays of decorative arts, archaeology, social 
history and local stories as well as a lively family events programme. Come and explore. 


01234 718618 | thehigginsbedford.gov.uk 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Now that summer's arrived, this is the best time to plan an adventure with all the historians in your life. 


Over the summer holidays children can take part in a series of hands-on 
activities to learn to be a knight or princess in medieval times. On select 
weekends The Knights of Royal England return to battle it out at the 
annual jousting tournament. Explore different periods in history with 
encampments, re-enactments and stalls over the bank holiday. 


Throughout August, come along and follow our fun Lego trail around the 
museum. Check out our treasure trove of varied and interesting exhibits 
covering local, social and military history of the area. There are 14 galleries 
showing everything from Roman artefacts up to the 1960s. Felixstowe 
Museum is not open every day so check our website for details. 


Mr rail 


Melbourne Hall and Gardens in South Derbyshire has been the home of two 
Prime Ministers, Lord Melbourne (Queen Victoria's friend and confidant) 
and Lord Palmerston. The Garden is one of the best known formal gardens 
in the country noted for its long tunnel of Yew and its wrought iron pagoda 
created by Robert Bakewell. For opening times please contact - 


Overlooking Windermere, Blackwell is a masterpiece of twentieth century 
design and showcases the very best of the Arts and Crafts Movement 
alongside contemporary craft exhibitions. Visitors are invited to immerse 
themselves in the beauty and craftsmanship of the original features 
designed by the architect Mackay Hugh Baillie Scott. 


Discover historic Valentines Mansion & Gardens —a grade II* listed 

country house, dating back to 1696, with its enchanting gardens. Discover 
restored period rooms, including Victorian kitchen, Georgian bedchamber 
and Regency Parlour. Don't forget to enjoy a cream tea in the charming 
Gardener's Cottage Café set on the mansion’s beautiful grounds. Free entry. 


New for the Summer Holidays - an exciting, interactive Pilot School 
for families! Learn about radar, parachutes & essential RAF language. 
Complete your training log & win a prize. Visit our website for open 
days/times. Included in museum admission (children aged 5 & under 
are free with accompanying adults). 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Summer Heritage 


ection 


1. BENTLEY PRIORY MUSEUM 


Join us this summer for ‘Pilot School’; 
hands-on activities for all the family, 
included in Museum admission. Please visit 
our website for more information. Available 
Saturday 21st July - Saturday 1st September. 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk | 020 8950 5526 


5. FROGMORE MILL, 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 

Learn about the history of paper, make 
your own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s 
oldest mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234 600 


9. WEDGEWOOD MUSEUM 

Trace over 250 years of history and discover 
Josiah Wedgwoods lasting influence on industry 
and society. This award-winning museum 
houses the UNESCO protected V&A collection 
of huge historic and cultural significance. 


worldofwedgwood.com 
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2. READING ABBEY QUARTER 


Visit Reading Museum to discover the 
story of Reading Abbey and then explore 
the Abbey Ruins to uncover its 900 year 
history. Visit our website to see our 
exciting events programme. 


readingabbeyquarter.org.uk | 0118 937 3400 


6. BAMBURGH CASTLE 

A stunning coastal fortress at the heart of an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. Explore 
fourteen rooms, The Aviation Artefacts 
Museum, archaeology, cafeteria, grounds and 
battlements. Discover an amazing eclectic 
collection of 3500 items. 
bamburghcastle.com | 01668 214 515 


10. HEAD OF STEAM MUSEUM 
Venture into our original 1840s railway 
station. Journey through time, follow the 
history of the growth of the railways and 
admire our four historic locomotives 
including Stephenson's Locomotion No 1. 
head-of-steam.co.uk | 01325 405 060 


3. THE MERCHANT’S HOUSE 
Rare example of a seventeenth century 
merchant's house on Marlborough High 
Street. Open for guided tours from April to 
October. 


themerchantshouse.co.uk | 01672 511 491 


7. WATTS GALLERY 
Watts Gallery - Artists’ Village is an Arts & 


Crafts gem in the lee of the North Surrey Hills: 


the home, studios, gallery, chapel and joint 
architectural legacy of G F and Mary Watts. 


wattsgallery.org.uk | 01483 810 235 


11. ARBEIA, SOUTH SHIELDS 
ROMAN FORT 

A World Heritage Site, Arbeia has the finest 
Roman full scale reconstructions in the UK 
with significant artefacts from Roman 
Britain including the Regina Tombstone. 
arbeiaromanfort.org.uk | 01912 771 410 


4. ANAESTHESIA 
HERITAGE CENTRE 


A unique medical science museum devoted to 


the history of anaesthesia, resuscitation and pain 
relief. The current exhibition ‘Brave Faces’ shows 
how the innovations of Ivan Magill and Stanley 
Rowbotham revolutionised facial surgery. 


heritage@aagbi.org | 02076 311 650 


8. DE HAVILLAND MUSEUM 


The UK’s oldest aviation museum, 
dedicated to the preservation and 
restoration of the de Havilland Heritage. 
We are a working museum where you can 
get close up and into many of our exhibits. 


dehavillandmuseum.co.uk | 01727 826 400 


12. BUTSER ANCIENT FARM 

A unique experimental archaeological site in 
the beautiful South Downs. Step inside 
ancient buildings from the Stone Age, Iron 
Age, Romans and Saxons, learn traditional 
skills with year round workshops and events. 


butserancientfarm.co.uk | 02392 598 838 
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Discover Your Ancestors 


EHISTORY 


TO ADVERTISE 
HERE CONTACT 
BAYLEE ON 

0117 300 8549 

OR 
BAYLEE.SOWTER@ 
IMMEDIATE.COUK 


Let our professional 
genealogists trace your 
family history nationally 
and internationally 


Money back guarantee 


For the best, most 
economical services 
write to: 
Ancestorsgenealogy.co.uk 
11 Crosbie Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham 


B17 9BG 6 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Discovered 1960 
een —— 


Britain’s first 
Roman Palace 
& Garden 


Discovered in 1960, this 


remarkable site was 


uncovered over 8 years 
of excavations. Why not 
come along in our 
50th year to unravel the 
mysteries of those who 
lived in this magnificent 


Roman home 


Still discovering 2018 mi rte a ago? 
Look out for our series 
of short talks, 
‘Fishbourne in 50 objects’ 
and many other 


anniversary events 


throughout the year. 


FISHBOURNE 


ROMAN PALAC 


& GARDENS ausees 


PO19 3QR 01243 785859 SUSSEX 
w ww. sussexpast.co.uk PAST 


TO ADVERTISE 
HERE CONTACT 
BAYLEE ON 

0117 300 8549 

OR 
BAYLEE.SOWTER@ 
IMMEDIATE.COUK 


0121 2464260 %) 


PUBLISHING 


How to Become a 
Successful Writer! 


If you’ve ever fancied being a writer but don’t 
know where to start — here’s the answer. For 
the past twenty-seven years The Writers 
Bureau has been running a home-study 
Creative Writing course that teaches ordinary 
people how to write, get published and earn 
an extra income. 


‘Most people can be taught to write for 
publication,’ claims Susie Busby, Head of 
Britain’s largest writing college, ‘as long as they 
want to write, are willing to learn and put in the 


time and effort required. Our students prove that. 
They come from all walks of life and have very 
different educational backgrounds. Yet, after 
studying with us many will see their name in 
print for the first time.’ 


The Creative Writing course offered by The 
Writers Bureau covers all genres — articles, short 
stories, novels, books, scripts etc. so students get 
a chance to explore all types of writing to find 
where their interests and talents lie. 


Students also receive individual, personal tuition 
from a professional writer who gives guidance 
on style, technique and marketing. 


‘The course gives a student confidence in their 
work and the know-how to increase their chances 
of publication,’ explains Susie. ‘Unfortunately, 
the untrained writer is more likely to have their 


work returned to them, not because they can’t 
write, but because they haven’t followed the 
tules of the publishing world. And that, in a large 
part, is what we teach — how to make your work 
acceptable to those who will pay for it.’ 


The college also provides a whole support 
system to novice writers that includes their 
tutors, their advisors, free resources and chance 
to converse with other writing students on their 
website. 


The Writers Bureau is so confident in the 
training and support it provides that they give an 
amazing money back guarantee — if a student 
doesn’t earn their fees back through published 
writing by the end of their course the college will 
refund them in full. Plus, the course comes on 
15-day trial so you can see for yourself the 
quality of the training on offer. 


To find out more about how The Writers Bureau 
can help you become a successful, published 
writer contact them for a free prospectus: 


@ 0800 856 2008 
® www.writersbureau.com 


Please Quote: 
1B718 


Why Not Be A Writer? 


First-class home-study course gets you a flying start. Earn while 
you learn. Expert tutors, personal guidance, help to sell your writing 
and much more! It’s ideal for beginners. Details free. No 
obligation. Send the coupon, call or click NOW! 


“Due to the advance | received for Girl On The Line | have 
now been able to become a full time writer. | also 
managed to find an agent to represent me for my work in 
progress — a crime novel. My Writers Bureau course is 


yshe@ where it all started.” Alice Vinten 
—< 
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“The course is everything it says on the tin, excellent! | 
have wanted to write for years, and this course helped me 
turn my scribblings into something much more 
professional. | am delighted that my writing is being 
published and | am actually being paid.” George Stewart 


www.writersbureau.com 


Freephone 
Please quote: 1B718 - . Yiebieieik 
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F Embark on an exciting wriitng 
www.facebook.com/thewritersbureau joumey of your awn for only £444 


| “ www.twitter.com/writersbureau (instalment terms available). 
email: 18W1@writersbureau.com Please include your name & address 
YES! Please send me free details, by post, of how to become 


a successful freelance writer. No stamp required. 
We do not share your details with any other person or organisation. 
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Medieval medicine 


Elma Brenner considers whether treatments 
in the Middle Ages did more harm than good 


< Jack the Ripper 
Anne-Marie kilday 
and David Nash 
explore the cultural 
legacy of the 
Victorian killer 


A war revolution 
Priya Satia explains how 
Britain's arms industry 
helped spark its drive for 
industrialisation 


100 women who 
changed the world 
Find out the results of 
our poll to discover the 
women who had the 
greatest legacy 
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MISCELLANY 


QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 


month's history quiz ONLINE 


QUIZZES 
historyextra.com 


1. Which English queen /quiz 
was born at Grafton Regis 
in Northamptonshire? 


2. Which artist (pictured 
left) was killed in July 
1944 while serving 
with the Welsh 
Guardsin 
: ~— Normandy? 


3. What 
happened at 
Kinder Scoutin 
Derbyshire on 
24 April 1932? 


4. What links bachelors, windows 
and hearths? 


5. Which was the first self-governing 
country to extend the vote toall 
adult women? 


6. Near which river is this building? 
A. The Loire B. The Danube 
C. The Tees 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward IV. 
2. Rex Whistler. 

3. There was a mass trespass. 

4. They were all the subject of taxes. 

5. New Zealand. 

6. C. The Tees. It’s the Bowes Museum at 
Barnard Castle. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 

Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q What was the longest ever parliamentary 
session on record and for how long did it run? 


O Adamberry, by email 


First off, let’s just stick to the UK... 

A ‘parliament’ is the period 
between one general election and the 
next. Each parliament is divided into 
sessions which in the past generally 
started and ended in the autumn, and 
which begin with the state opening of 
parliament and the monarch’s speech. 
An actual meeting in the House of 
Commons or Lords is called a ‘sitting’. 

The longest parliament in UK 
history ran from 1935 to 1945 because 
no general election was called until the 
last months of the Second World War, 
but during this time annual sessions ran 
as normal. The longest sitting on record 
ran for 41% hours in 1881 and was for a 
debate on Ireland. 

Technically, the longest session in 
England (as opposed to the UK) was 
the ‘Long Parliament’, which ran from 
1640 until 1653, but this is open to 
argument as it went through separate 
phases and the monarch wasn’t involved 
after its start. 

The workload of the Lords and 
Commons in the later 17th and 18th 
centuries was not usually onerous, but it 
has been getting heavier in the years 
since. The Commons sat for 226 days in 


1893—94 (Irish home rule was on the 
agenda), well ahead of the previous 
record-holder (1838, 176 sittings). 

There were spillover sessions in the 
early 20th century with the death of 
Queen Victoria, the 1902 Education 
Act and the ‘People’s Budget’ crisis, 
and again in 1912-13, while the 1939 
session sat for 200 days. 

Postwar parliaments have been 
busier, with new governments usually 
wanting to get contentious business 
out of the way early on. The 1945—46 
session of the Commons was 212 days; 
the 1966-67 session ran for 246 days; 
and Margaret Thatcher’s first session 
as prime minister in 1979-80 ran for 
244 days. 

The longest session was very recently, 
when David Cameron’s coalition 
government introduced fixed terms. 
The first session of his premiership sat 
on 295 days between 2010 and 2012. The 
current one may be longer; following the 
2017 general election it was announced 
that the session would last through until 
2019 because of the workload involved 
in leaving the European Union. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 
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SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Kitcheri 


Kitcheri is a dish from the 
Indian subcontinent with a 
wonderful history. As far 
back as 300 BC, the Indian 
philosopher Chanukya 
wrote that a balanced meal 
for a gentleman should 
consist of rice, lentils, 
ghee or oil — the main 
ingredients of this dish. 
For an insight on the 
history of kitcheri, read 
Rhitu Chatterjee’s article: 
https://n.pr/2FoMdfq 


INGREDIENTS 

300g basmati rice 

4 large eggs 

60g unsalted butter 

4 onions, sliced 

into half moons 

400g tin green lentils, 
drained and rinsed 
Salt and pepper 
Chopped fresh parsley 


METHOD 

Rinse the rice with cold 
water four or five times, or 
until the water runs clear. 
Cover the rice with cold 
water and add 2 
tablespoons of salt and 
leave to soak for an hour 
(or 30 minutes if in a hurry). 
Simmer the eggs for 15 
minutes, then cover in cold 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a centuries-old comfort dish 
from the Indian subcontinent 


water. Melt the butter in a 
pan and add the onions. 
Then season with salt and 


pepper. Fry until the onions 


are crisp at the edges. 
Set aside. 

Drain the rice and rinse. 
Bring 2 litres of water to 
the boil, add the rice, cook 
for 3 minutes. Tip in the 


lentils and cook for another 


minute. Turn off the heat 
and drain the rice and 
lentils. Put the sieve back 
over the pan and cover. 
Leave for 10 minutes. Fluff 
with a fork and add to the 
onion pan. Toss gently. 

Cut the shelled eggs 
into quarters and add to 
the mixture. Garnish with 
parsley and serve ona 
warmed plate. 


VERDICT 

“A delicious but simple 
recipe you'll want to make 
time and time again!” 


Difficulty: 2/10 
Time: 75 minutes 


Recipe sourced from Deja 
Food: Second Helpings 
of Classic British Dishes 
by Mary-Anne Boermans 
(Square Peg, 2017) 
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Sarah Gudger photographed in the late 1930s. Her memories of 
seeing a meteor shower in 1833 were recorded 


Q How far back does the earliest 
sound-recorded memory go? 


Graham Wells, via email 


Many of us have family 

stories which have been 
passed down orally through 
the generations. Alex Haley, 
the author of Roots, is said to 
have discovered his own 
slavery background by talking 
to griots (family historians) in 
west Africa, from where his 
antecedents had originally 
come. Oral historians try to 
capture these traditions when 
they interview people about 
their lives. 

But the oldest actual 
recorded personal experiences 
that we have are from the US. 
Movietone made a series of 
filmed interviews in 1929 with 
several older people, including 
103-year-old Galusha Cole 
from Pasadena, born in 1826, 
talking about his Baptist 
upbringing. Others remember 
the US Civil War. Between 
1936 and 1938, the New Deal 
Federal Writers’ ‘Slave 
Narratives’ project 


interviewed more than 2,000 
former slaves. Most of these 
accounts were written down 
and are now in the Library of 
Congress, but 23 survive as 
audio recordings. Sarah 
Gudger from North Carolina 
was interviewed in 1937, 
recalling a well-documented 
meteor shower in 1833. 
Closer to home, the British 
Library holds a recording of 
nurse Florence Nightingale 
from 1890, saying: “God bless 
my dear old comrades of [the 
1854 battle of] Balaclava and 
bring them safe to shore.” 
And there is a childhood 
eyewitness account of the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral, 
which took place in November 
1852, recorded by the BBC in 
June 1940 with Frederick 
Mead, a London magistrate. 


Rob Perks is lead curator of oral 
history and director of National 
Life Stories at the British Library 
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PRIZE CROSSWORD 


Across 


! 
1____ Ferraro, the first 
female US vice presidential : 
candidate to be nominated by \ 
a major party (9) i 
6 Somme village, freed from “ 
German occupation on 18 1 
September 1918, a morale- ! 
booster for the British forces (5) | 
10 Saint John ___, upholder 1 
of papal primacy, executed in ; 
1535 for his refusal to 1 
recognise the king as supreme! 
head of the English church (6) : 
11 The Treaty of 1 
6 February 1840, between ; 
Britain and a number of Maori I 
tribes, which effectively ! 
founded New Zealand (8) ; 
12 Thomas John, a ! 
19th-century pioneering : 
social worker who provided I 
establishments for destitute, ! 
homeless children (8) ; 
14 Weapon of war first 1 
deployed, most effectively, ; 
by Germany in 1914 (1-4) 1 
15 See 5 down » 
16 Battles of the Meuse-____ were 
a major part of the Allies’ final 
offensive in the First World War (7) 
19 Special operations units of 
British and Indian armies created 
by Orde Wingate, to penetrate 
Japanese lines in 1943-44 (8) 

20 Legendary ancient city, in 
present-day Turkey, which 

seems to have really existed (4) 

21 ALondon river, which gave its 
name to a city prison that was in use 
from the 12th to 19th centuries (5) 

23 Tin-mining district of Devon / 
Cornwall that had its own court (8) 
25 The French commander who 

lost his life during the defence of 
Quebec in September 1759 (8) 

27 Three First World War battles 
were named after this river of the 
Arras area of northern France (6) 

28 Immanuel, an influential 18th- 
century German philosopher (4) 

29 A far right Christian political party 
in Romania, lasting from 
1930 to 1941 (4,5) 


Down 


2 It is said that the 
Queen of Hearts on 
playing cards is 
based on this Tudor 
queen (9,2,4) 
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Who was a student 


3 A cult dedicated to a sun god was 
introduced by this pharaoh 

and his wife, Nefertiti (9) 

4 German painter and printmaker, a 
major figure of the Renaissance (5) 
5/15 Name given to a broad range 
of activist movements of the 1950s 
and 1960s, rejecting traditional 
forms of political organisation (3,4) 
7 Major Greek philosopher and 
teacher of Aristotle (5) 

8 British 20th-century historian and 
scholar, whose reputation was 
damaged when the ‘Hitler Diaries’ 
he had authenticated proved to 

be forgeries (4,6,5) 

9 ___ (formerly Albert) National 
Park, established in 1925 in what 
was then the Belgian Congo (7) 

13 The Greek shipping magnate 
who married Jackie Kennedy 

in 1968 (7) 

17 He was the first prime minister 
of Israel to have been born there, 
after its creation as 

a state (9) 


Which Tudor queen 
is depicted ona 
playing card? 

(see 2 down) 


of Socrates anda 
teacher of Aristotle? 


(see 7 down) 


18 French involvement in this country 
began under Napoleon Ill and ended 
with the 1954 Geneva Accords (7) 

22 Sir Geoffrey ___, a major 20th- 
century historian of the Tudor period (5) 
24 Admiral George ___, whose reforms 
of the British navy contributed to its 
success in the Seven Years’ War of 
1756-63 (5) 

26 The first permanent orbiting space 
station (from 1986-2001) (3) 


Compiled by Eddie James 
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Across: 1 Tumuli 4 Pendle 8 Owen 9 Cumberland 10 Sophia 11 Lysander 12 Gretna 14 
Albion 17 Mycale 18 Argent 20 Bamburgh 22 Coptic 23 Ribbentrop 24 Rune 25 Petrie 
26 Utrecht Down: 1 Towton 2 Manchuria 3 Lycia 4 Press gang 5 Nolan 6 Lancelot 7 
Amelia Earhart 13 The Prince 15 Bonaparte 16 Dynamite 19 Jinnah 21 Babur 22 Capet 


CROSSWORD 


Classic Puzzles: 
From Ancient Egypt 
to the Modern Era 


This new compendium of 

100 historic riddles and puzzles 
brings together some of history’s 
most intriguing brainteasers 
thought up by some of its greatest 
minds. Ranging across the globe, 
from ancient Greece and Egypt to 
medieval Europe, the puzzles 
have been compiled by the 
acclaimed author and puzzle- 
setter Tim Dedopulos. 


Published by Carlton Books 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, August 2018 Crossword, PO Box 
501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
august2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 8 August 2018. Entrants must supply full name, 
address and phone number. The winners will be the 
irst correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
October 2018 issue. By entering, participants agree 
0 be bound by the terms and conditions shown in 
ull in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
(publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
personal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers and other 
romotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 
BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 


FIVE WINNERS OF FIRST CONTACT & THE CULT OF PROGRESS 
D Reid, Kent; D Petrie, Liverpool; M Bedenham, Hampshire; D E Heaney, Blackpool; 


H Anstey, Norfolk 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 


@ The crossword competition is open to all residents of the UK (inc Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Company Bristol Limited employees or contractors, and anyone connected with the competition or their direct 


offer the prize to a runner-up. 


he promotion is subject to the laws of England. 


amily members. By entering, participants agree to be bound by these terms and conditions and that their name and 
county may be released if they win. Only one entry permitted per person. 
@ The closing date and time is as shown under How to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be considered. 
Entries cannot be returned. Entrants must supply full name, address and daytime phone number. Immediate Media 
Company (publishers of BBC History Magazine will not publish your personal details or provide them to anyone without 
ermission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy/ 

@ The winning entrants will be the first correct entries drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and number of 
winners will be as shown on the Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will not be transferable. 
mmediate Media Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post within 20 days of the close of the competition. The name and county of 
residence of the winners will be published in the magazine within two months of the closing date. If the winner is unable 
0 be contacted within one month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 


@ Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions, or to cancel, alter 
or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
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“More than any other person, 
Elizabeth is responsible for 
the England we know today. 
She was a very strong, 
determined leader” 


Former Conservative party leader 
Michael Howard chooses 


Elizabeth I 


1533-1603 


lizabeth I was queen of England from 1558 until her 

death. The daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, the 

childless Virgin Queen was the last of the Tudors. One of 

her first acts as queen was the establishment of an 
English Protestant church. She also had Mary, Queen of Scots 
imprisoned and executed. In 1570 the pope excommunicated her, 
a reflection of the religious tensions of the era. 


When did you first hear about Elizabeth I? 

At my Welsh grammar school, where I studied the Elizabethan 
era. She really stood out for me as an individual, someone who 
helped shape the course of history. How could any schoolchild, 
then or now, fail to be excited by the dramatic events of her reign, 
culminating in the defeat of the Spanish Armada? I think it’s as 
important today as it was in my youth to study this period of 
history at school. But to my intense chagrin, I only got Bs in my 
history ‘O’ and ‘A’ levels! 


What kind of person was she? 

A truly remarkable woman, given the fact that she was living in a 
man’s world — and I think more than any other person, Elizabeth 
is responsible for the England we know today. She was a very 
strong, determined leader. Indeed, I think people would have 
probably said she was “a bloody difficult woman”! Let’s not forget 
that she was also a very intelligent person, not to mention a gifted 
linguist. But she must have been scarred by the fate of her mother, 
Anne, who was executed when she was aged two. 


What made Elizabeth a hero? 

She came to the throne at a time of great uncertainty, having 
survived a difficult childhood when she herself came close to 
being executed. The country had gone through a period of huge 
upheaval: it had been through the enormous religious upheavals 
of her father’s renunciation of Rome, her brother’s extreme form 
of Protestantism and her sister’s Catholicism. So her achievement 
in finding a middle way, bringing the country together, and seeing 
off France and Spain, which were much more powerful countries 
than England at the time, was absolutely outstanding. However, 


Elizabeth I, shown ina 
portrait commemorating 
victory over the Armada 


she was undoubtedly lucky in her advisers and in having naval 
commanders of Francis Drake’s stature. 


What was her finest hour? 
The defeat of the Armada, when Elizabeth went down to Tilbury 
and gave what is probably her most famous speech. She stirringly 
told the military force preparing to repel the expected Spanish 
invasion: “I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman, but 
I have the heart and stomach of a king, and a king of England too.” 
Wonderful stuff. And thankfully for us, the Spanish were defeated. 
It’s important to remember that the course of history would 
have been very different if we had been defeated. It’s an outcome I 
prefer not to even think about. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about her? 
It’s difficult to defend the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
although we’re told that Elizabeth tried to revoke her consent for 
it. That said, one has to remember that it was a very tough time 

to be a monarch and her position was very insecure. She had to 
constantly worry about threats to her position and personal safety. 


If you could meet Elizabeth, what would you ask her? 

Id like to ask her whether she regretted having never got married, 
although I would have to pluck up the courage to do so, as she 
would probably regard the question as a great impertinence. 


Finally, could Theresa May learn anything from Elizabeth? 
I never give the prime minister advice! 

Michael Howard was talking to York Membery 

Michael Howard was leader of the Conservative party from 2003-05 

and home secretary from 1993-97. He now sits in the House of Lords and 
is chair of the charity Hospice UK 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN — 
> Hear Michael Howard discuss Elizabeth | on = @ 
Radio 4’s Great Lives: bbc.co.uk/programmes/b065vrl8 
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Radiolimes 


Relive all the best 
of Dad’s Army at 50! 


Radio Times presents an affectionate, picture- 
rich tribute to the beloved Home Guard sitcom 
in its golden anniversary year. Reminisce over 

the classic BBC television series with: 


®>» A Foreword by lan Lavender (Private Pike) 
>» Rare photographs 


®» Anecdotes from members of the cast, 
and the writers of the series, Jimmy Perry 
and David Croft 


> Reviews and memories from all 80 stories 


>» The back story on how the missing 
episode was re-created 


®» Plus planned events for the SOth 
anniversary celebrations 


ON SALE 


NOW! 
ONLY £9.99 


INCL PGP* 


ONLINE 
Head to your local WHSmith Visit 03330 160 730 
WHSmith radiotimes.com/RTDadsArmy and quote RTBKBH 
| Subject to avadabiity, Most stores. | 


* WHEN PURCHASED ONLINE OR BY TELEPHONE 
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